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BEHIND THE WHEEL 


The families of men who are behind the wheels of business are 
found behind steering wheels. Their lives and interests 
make them a constant concentrated market for automobiles 
and accessories. NEWS-WEEK has carried a volume 
of automobile advertising since its earliest days be- 
cause the car-buying executive and professional 
class is natural circulation for NEWS-WEEK’S 
conception of news concentration — be- 
cause automobile advertising is news 
and belongs in a news-magazine— 
because it’s sure to be read 
(over 90% are regular 
page by page readers.) 


EVEN NOW IN 1934 


Every 1000 NEWS-WEEK subscribers own 
1135 Automobiles § 85.7% of all sub- 
scribers own automobiles § 29.1% of the 


car owners have two or more cars. 
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AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISING IS NEWS—PUT IT IN NEWS-WEEK 
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FREE- for your library — 
The Random House Edition of Merejkowski’s 





THE ROMANCE OF 


DA UINC! 


Retail Price §5©@ 


—if you join the Book-of-the-Month 
Club... you do not pay any fixed sum 
per year as a member, nor do you 
have to take a book every month. 


E suggest that you send the coupon below for a booklet outlining 

the many things the Club is now able to do for book-readers, and 

explaining how it operates. Are you aware, for instance, that as 
a member you are never obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month 
chosen by the judges? You may buy it or not, as you please, after reading 
the judges’ pre-publication report about it. And what do you pay? Simply 
the regular price of such books as you decide to take. What then are the 
advantages of belonging? 


They are many, and striking. First, book-dividends: for every dollar its 
members spend on books they receive back on the average over 50% in the 
form of free books. Second, without a penny of expense, through the reports 
of the judges you are kept completely informed about all the important new 
books, so that you can choose among them with discrimination, instead of 
having to rely upon ballyhoo and hearsay. 


There are several other advantages, not readily measurable in money, 
that cannot be outlined here for lack of space. Surely, within the next year, 
the distinguished judges of the Club will choose as the book-of-the-month 
or recommend as alternates, at least a few books that you will be very 
anxious to read and which you will buy anyway. Why not—by joining the 
Club—make sure you get these instead of missing them, which so often 
happens; get the really substantial advantages the Club affords, and at the 
same time get a copy of THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI, free. 





LEONARDO 













EONARDO DA VINCI is perhaps the most re- 
splendent figure in the history of the human race. 
In person, distinguished and strong; in bearing, gen- 
erous and gentle; in intellect, a giant; in art, the most 
perfect painter who ever held a brush, he stands so far 
above the ordinary mortal that his name, for centuries, 
has signified Jess a man than a legend, less an artist 
than a magician. During his lifetime his presence 
stirred people to wonder and admiration, and to un- 
comfortable conjectures on his marvelous powers. 
When he walked through the streets of Milan, his 
long fair face crowned with a black cap, and his blond 
beard flowing down over his favorite rose-colored 
tunic, passers-by drew aside, and whispered to one 
another, “There he goes to paint The Last Supper!’ 
Kings and cities bid for him, as if he were, himself, a 
work of art. . ."—Thomas Craven, in Men of Art. 

From boyhood it was his habit to record his theories 
and observations; the habit grew with years. As a 
consequence, we have today, dispersed in European 
libraries, 5000 manuscript pages of unclassified reflec- 
tions set down in reversed, or mirror writing. 

It is only within a comparatively few years that 
Leonardo's mirror-written notes were deciphered. 
Merejkowski’s book is based practically wholly upon 
them. The book has become a modern classic, one that 
really belongs in every library. It has appeared in 
several editions, but none comparable to the present 
Random House edition, the fine quality of which is 
barely suggested in the accompanying illustration. 












BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Iac. 234 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Presse send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request in- 
volves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 















Address 


City State. 
Books shipped to Canadian members through Book -of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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ON THE LABOR FRONT: Tear gas and guns 
against brickbats and clubs, the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard faces a crowd of strikers in 
the Toledo war zone.—(See page 3).. (In- 
ternational). 

BRITISH AMATEUR WINNER: Lawson Lit- 
tle of California smashes the course record 
at Prestwick, Scotland, defeats James Wal- 
lace 14 up and 13 to go, taking the British 
amateur golf title-—(See page 20). (Amal- 
gamated Press). 

GALAPAGOS CASE: William Robinson and 
his wife, who radioed to the Canal Zone for 
help when her husband was stricken with 
appendicitis on their small boat in the 
Galapagos. Navy surgeons arrived by plane 
in time to save his life.—(See page 17). 
(International). 

SOLO TO AUSTRALIA: Jean Batten, 24-year- 
old New Zealand girl, flies 16,000 miles from 
England to Australia in 14 days, 23 hours, 
setting a new record for women.—(See page 
22). (Wide World). 

END OF BARROW: Front door of the car 
into which officers poured 167 bullets, put- 
ting an end to the murderous careers of 
Clyde Barrow and Bonnie Parker, on a 
road near Arcadia, La.—(See page 10). 
(Acme). 

COCHET LOSES TO VINES: In the first 
round-robin Eastern professional tennis 
tournament, Henri Cochet is added to the 
list of victims of Elisworth Vines.—(See 
page 21). (International). 

JUICE FOR DARROW: Miss Frances Robin- 
son hands a glass of orange juice to Clarence 
Darrow, while he waits at NIRA head- 
quarters for her chief, General Johnson, to 
take him for an automobile ride.—(See page 
7). (Keystone). 
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LETTERS 





WOMEN AND CITIZENSHIP 


I was much interested to see that Congress 
last week “removed the last vestiges of dis- 
crimination against women in Federal cit- 
izenship laws’ (NeEws-WeEEK, May 19, page 
7). Would you kindly state in brief form 
the salient features of the revised citizen- 
ship laws as they apply to international 
marriages. 


Grapys F. Duncan 
Newark, N. J. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Americans (whether 
men or women) married to aliens may either 
retain or renounce United States citizen- 
ship. 

Aliens (men or women) married to Amer- 
icans may acquire United States citizenship 
by fulfilling requirements simpler than those 
for ordinary naturalization. 

Children born abroad to an American 
(man or woman) and an alien may acquire 
citizenship by fulfilling simple residence re- 
ere prior to their twenty-first birth- 

ay. 


IT WAS ANTON LANG 


Your handling of Oberammergau in the 
current News-WEEK (May 19 issue) is 
a bit distressing. The picture on the cover 
is Anton Lang, nearing 60, and not Alois 
Lang, still a few years from 42, if my eyes 
do not deceive me. I interviewed them last 


Fall and had previously seen both of them 
in the Passion Play. 
CLARENCE P. OAKES 
Independence, Kan. 


May I point out an error with regard to 
the article on the Passion Play? You say 
Herr Alois Lang, 42-year-old wood-carver, 
will play the Christus, but the portrait on 
the cover is of Anton Lang, the leader of 
the Prologue. 

ConsTANCE C, CLARE 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 


I protest! And I feel certain that I am 
not the only one to do so! Anyone who, 
like me, visited Oberammergau and saw its 
Passion Play in 1930 can tell you that the 
fine old man’s face with sparse hair and a 
gray beard on your cover is not, as your 
index of that issue on page 2 claims, Alois 
Lang who plays Christus, but probably An- 
ton Lang, who took that part in 1900-1910. 
Alois Lang, whose guest I was for two days 
in 1930, is a vigorous young man in his 
thirties and has rich black hair and a black 
beard. Please correct your mistake. 


J. W. Becxer 

Ripon, Wis. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: Oberammergau’s 
Passion Play is a moving dramatization of 
faith. In religion, faith is commendable ; 
in magazine editing, too much faith is dan- 
gerous and deceptive. NEews-WEEK regrets 
its exercise of too much faith in accepting 
as correct a mistakenly labeled photograph 
caption, 
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News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Kiltustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News- Week Regularly 
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iF. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
i News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
. New York, 
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LABOR: Industrial Warfare Breaks out Over the Country; 
General Strikes Threatened Over Meaning of one NIRA Clause 


Three weeks ago Secretary of Labor 
Perkins boasted there was not a “first- 
class strike” in the country. Asked for 
an explanation, she said she meant 
there was no “head-busting.” 


Last week labor organizations from 
New York to San Francisco, Minne- 
apolis to New Orleans, made the Sec- 
retary eat her words. Headlines 
screamed: “Two Die as Troops Fire;” 
“Dock Striker Killed;” “Deputy Dies 
From Clubbing.” Labor served notice 
that it will mobilize its forces to gain 
union recognition. For the first time 
since 1919, there were serious threats 
of general strikes. 

A deadly earnestness was abroad. 
Last Summer unions held their fire, 
waiting for NRA to give them rec- 
ognition. Last week’s warfare showed 
that this Summer they will try to get 
it for themselves, if need be at cost of 
broken heads and loss of life. 


TOLEDO: Two lay dead, dozens 
maimed for life, and 200 in hospitals 
in Ohio. Six weeks of disagreement 
brewed six days of violence. 

The disagreement began the second 
week in April when 400 members of 
the united Automotive Workers of 
America, an American Federation of 
Labor affiliate, walked out of the Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite plant. They demanded 
a 20 per cent wage increase, a 40-hour 
week, and union recognition. They 
were joined by union men from the 


Bingham Stamping and Tool Co. and 
the Logan Gear Co. 

Auto-Lite officials denied the men 
represented a majority union. Arbi- 
tration was suggested. But strikers 
refused to allow Leo Wolman’s Detroit 
arbitration board to settle their differ- 
ences, and companies refused to accept 
Senator Wagner’s National Labor 
Board. A deadlock resulted. 


For six weeks union men picketed 
the factories. 


Week after week, tension increased. 
At length J. Arthur Minch, vice presi- 
dent of Auto-Lite, took action. He ob- 
tained an injunction against picketers 
from Judge Roy Stuart. 


When General Sessions judges re- 
fused to sit, Mr. Minch hired detectives 
and unemployed policemen, issued arms, 
and warned all strikers off company 
property. Thus he set the scene for 
the battle which raged for six days up 
and down Elm and Champlain Streets 
outside the Auto-Lite plant. 


The first skirmish took place Tues- 
day of last week when an iron bolt 
whizzed from a factory window and 
lifted the scalp of Alma Hahn, a 
picketer. Immediately a crowd of 
angry men surged against the plant’s 
steel gates, to be met by non-strikers 
and plant detectives armed with iron 
bars, clubs, and tear gas bombs. The 
day shift was coming off, and hun- 
dreds of women workers, crowded in 





What a Labor War Means: Worker Against Worker, Broken Heads, Hospitals, Funerals. The Scene Is 
Minneapolis. A Striker Armed With a Baseball Bat Takes Vengeance Upon a Volunteer Deputy 


the entry, screamed and tore frantically 
to get through. 

No one left the plant that evening. 
All night long the struggle raged. 
Three times strikers fought their way 
inside, where they set fires, smashed 
windows and heads, and destroyed 
$150,000 worth of equipment. Tele- 
graphs spread the news. In the morn- 
ing 800 National Guard troops arrived, 
the cold rain which started at dawn 
dripping off their bayonets and hel- 
mets. 

The bruised and sullen strikers fell 
back, releasing the hungry hysterical 
women and 1,000 non-strikers from 
the darkened factory. 

That morning there was comparative 
quiet. But as the day wore on, curious 


townspeople, unemployed, and hard- 
eyed strikers gathered in a mob 6,000 
strong. 

“Tin hats! Double-crossers!” They 


yelled to the young Guardsmen re- 
cruited from smaller Ohio cities. 

Presently behind strikers’ lines, 
trucks drew up loaded with beer bot- 
tles and paving stones. Soon the air 
was filled with missiles. Three times 
during the afternoon the Guardsmen 
were driven from their “zones.” 

At last, without an order, they fired 
a volley of 30-30s into the mob. Two 
men fell dead, a half-dozen wounded. 
The dead were spectators who had 
come “to see the fun:” Frank Hubay, 
unemployed youth, and Stephen Cyi- 
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Not on the Western Front, but in Normally Peaceful Toledo. 


Goes Into Action. Casualties: 


gon, recently discharged from a Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps camp. 

The strikers wavered, then swooped 
forward again. All night ambulances 
and fire apparatus. screamed into the 
fighting zone, and theatregoers eight 
blocks away smelled the new Kocs 
“vomiting gas” with which the angry 
crowd was held in check. <A second 
volley felled a dozen men. A tear gas 
bomb blinded Orville Kane, locomotive 
fireman who had come to watch. 

Meanwhile, at the suggestion of 
Frances Perkins, Charles Taft II, son 
of the former President, rushed from 
Cincinnati to act as arbitrator. His 
first overtures were refused. Too much 
blood had been spilt. Fifty-one Toledo 
unions had already voted for a general 
strike. ‘‘Close the factories and with- 
draw the troops—then we’ll talk,” said 
the strikers. 

Sunday, after three more exhausting 
days of brick-bats and “vomiting gas,” 
both sides consented to arbitrate. 
Auto-Lite was to keep its plant closed; 
strikers were to stay out of the factory 
zone. 

On this basis Mr. Taft set to work to 
find a common meeting ground. With 
quiet restored, the city’s harried citi- 
zens found time to smile ironically at 
their Mayor, Solon T. Klotz. In To- 
ledo, Spain, Mayor Klotz received a 
medal for Toledo, Ohio. He cabled a 
proclamation designating the week of 
May 28-June 2 “Fiesta Week.” 


MINNEAPOLIS: In Minnesota the fight 
was waged by burly truck drivers. 
Their nine demands included union rec- 
ognition, seniority rights, a 50-cent-an- 
hour minimum wage, an arbitration 
board, and written contracts. The bat- 
tle, in which one man was killed and 


more than two score waunded, occurred 
in a market place. 

For.a week striking truckmen peace- 
fully stopped all produce trucks that 
dared approach. Then in the market 
place appeared a squad of volunteer 
policemen, armed with riot guns and 
rifles. Some wore football headgear, 
others steel helmets. The fight was on. 

Beginning with a barrage of eggs, 
strikers attacked the volunteers with 
clubs, lead pipes, and rocks. One 
volunteer, C. Arthur Lyman, general 
manager of American Ball Co., died 
of a fractured skull. Forty-five went 
to the hospital with broken bones. 
That more serious bloodshed was 
averted was due to -Walter Frank, 
Central Union head, who. rushed into 
the cursing, fighting mob and told 
strikers a truce had been arranged. 

That night strikers learned that 
their nine demands had been granted, 
and all night long under street lamps 
and flares in the market place they 








THE BLOODY CLAUSE 





Chief cause of battles between workers and 
employers is interpretation of Section 7(A) of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. The 
clause reads: 

““(1) Employes shall have the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and shall be 
free from the interference, restraint, or coer- 
cion of employers of labor, or their agents, in 
the designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection: (2) No em- 
ploye and ro one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of employment to join 
any, compai1y union or.to refrain from joining, 
organizing, or assisting a labor organization of 
his own choosing, and (3) employers shall 
comply with the maximum hours of labor, min- 
imum rates of pay, and other conditions of 
employment, approved or prescribed by. the 
President.”’ 





The Ohio National Guard 
Two Dead, Dozens Maimed for Life, and 200 in Hospitals 


danced with wives and sweethearts. 
Business men sighed with relief. 


LONGSHOREMEN: Joseph Ryan, head 
of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, has been commanding 
General of a far-flung struggle. In 
New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
New York, San Francisco, and else- 
where, his dock men have clubbed and 
knifed for recognition. Early _ last 
week he was in New York, where he 
persuaded railroads and_~° lighterage 
firms to boycott Gulf Coast ‘shippers 
thus forcing the latter to grant union 
demands. 

Winning that fight, he took a plane 
for San Francisco. From Seattle to 
San Pedro longshoremen were on 
strike. Shipping was frozen tighter 
than it had been in twenty years. 

Mr. Ryan was greeted by a worried 
company, which included prominent 
business men, several Mayors, and Ed- 
ward McGrady, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. 

Early in May, after days of futile 
negotiating, longshoremen in Seattle 
and San Francisco struck for union 
recognition, higher wages, and shorter 
hours. Hostilities began when 500 
San Pedro strikers fell upon strike- 
breakers unloading the Santa Elena 
of the Grace Line and set fire to their 
tents. Guards replied with tear gas 
and bullets, and during the melee, 
Richard Parker, a boy who had joined 
the union that day, fell dead. Two other 
longshoremen were mortally wounded. 

On the following day, 7,000 union 
sailors, as well as local masters, mates, 
pilots, truckmen, and other waterfront 
workers walked out. Within a week 
business along the Pacific was para- 
lyzed. John Dore, Mayor of Seattle, 
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wired President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Ickes. asking for Federal troops. 
Grain lay rotting in his town. Wash- 
ington farmers threatened to load 
the ships themselves, Alaskan canners, 
facing a short season, sent frantic calls 
for shipments. Adding to the difficulty, 
the dock strike threw thousands of men 
in dependent industries out of work. 


Coastwise shipping firms refused to 
send their ships into Portland or Se- 
attle. In San Francisco, incoming liners 
anchored in the bay for “safety,” and 
the largest port on the Pacific cleared 
three instead of 30 ships a day. Only 
the mail was given right of way. 

Last week, before Mr. Ryan’s arrival, 
the longshoremen entered into a pact 
with sympathetic unions—they would 
accept no settlement unless engine 
crews, clerks, seamen, also got their 
demands. Louder and louder grew 
talk of a “gencral strike.” 


“Recognize the union and we will ar- 
bitrate,” said the longshoremen. 


“Go back to work and we will arbi- 
trate,” said the employers. 


But Federal and local arbitrators 
worked frantically to dissuade angry 
business men from trying to open the 
docks. Such action, they knew, would 
lead to more bloodshed than the Pacific 
had seen since World War days. 


GENERAL: Gravely, labor in a key 
industry last week served fair warning 
that it demanded recognition. The 
American Association of Iron, Tin, and 
Steel Workers warned the entire steel 
industry that it must recognize the un- 
ions by June 15. 


The giant U. S: Steel Co. refused 
even to “accept” the demands. Other 
steel officials, long at loggerheads with 
the NRA, indicated they intended to 
ignore the union ultimatum. 


* Lost in a bewildering maze of labor 
statistics that gave them no inkling of 
how many strikers were battling for 
wages and union rights, Federal of- 
ficials desperately hoped the pending 
Wagner Labor Disputes Bill - might 
bring some peace to labor and industry. 


Dropped several times from the 
legislative “must” calendar, the revised 
bill is being rushed through the House 
and Senate. Approved in its present 
form by General Johnson and his coun- 
sel, Donald Richberg, as well as by 
Senator Wagner, the bill creates a per- 
manent “industrial adjustment” board. 


The board’s function will be judicial 
and fact-finding. It will seek to ad- 
just differences between warring un- 
ions, accept majority membership in 
any union—whether “company,” “rad- 
ical,” or A. F. of L.—as a representa- 
tive group in any factory. 

But sponsors of the bill well knew 
that gaining recognition for any union 
would still be up to industrial exec- 
utives rather than a Federal arbitra- 
tion board. With clubs swinging in 
new sectors every day, administration 
leaders could only hope that industry 


would give in to collective bargaining. 


before labor leaves a wider trail of 
blood in its drive for recognition. 





KEYSTONE 
Gas Bomb for Toledo Strikers: So Many Victims Were Sent to Hospi- 
tals That Fans Were Installed in the Wards to Drive out the Fumes 








ee at >A we wend 
Toledo’s Fort Sumter: The: Batiered Plant of Electric Auto-Lite 
Co., Where 1,000 Workers Were Rescued After an all Night Siege 





INTERNATIONAL 


Air in Toledo, Ohio, Was Filled With Gas and Brickbats. In Balm 
Toledo, Spain, the Visiting Ohio City’s Mayor Proclaimed a “Fiesta W eek” 
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NAVY: New York’s Maritime Pageant Reviewed by 
President, Who Mighi Have Been a Naval Man Himself 


INTERNATIONAL 


Heavy Cruisers, Worth 144 Million Dollars in a Total Fleet Worth 
551 Million, Steaming Toward New York for Presidential Review 


MOOS see 


* 


Cruiser Guns: A Nation-Wide Audience Will Hear Them in 
a Sound Film, Explaining That the Navy Should Be. Bigger 


If Franklin D. Roosevelt had held 
out against his parents’ wishes and 
gone to Annapolis instead of Harvard, 
he would have been in a different boat 
this week-end. The chances are he 
would have been wearing four gold 
stripes on his sleeve—Captain, United 
States Navy, in command of one of 
the ships now lying in the Hudson 
River after passing in review. 


It was President, not Captain, Roose- 
velt, however, who participated in this 
week’s naval show in New York wa- 
ters. His blue flag, with Presidential 
seal in the center and a white star 
in each corner, flew from the main 
truck of the reviewing Cruiser Indian- 
apolis. 

Somewhere among his belongings is 
the more modest flag of Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy. Library shelves 
of his Hyde Park home and his East 
Sixty-Fifth Street, New York, house 
bulge with books and pamphlets, the 
most complete collection in existence 
of publications on the American Navy. 
Mr. Roosevelt, denied the chance of 
entering the service, is the most navy- 
minded President the United States 
has had. 

No Navy League or similar body of 
civilians friendly to navy needs has 
presumed to lecture him, as it has 
other Presidents, upon the condition of 
the navy. Instead, the Navy League 
has turned its verbal guns upon the 
Forgotten Man. 


A selected portion of our floating 
force steamed North for the review: 
87 vessels, 35,000 men. All told the 
United States has 79,000 men and 
375 ships. The figure is impressive, 
but 288 of the vessels are obsolete. 
The twelve-mile line of hulls in this 
week’s ceremony represented far more 
than half our sea-fighting effective- 
ness. 


INVESTMENT: In terms of money, more 
than $500,000,000 is invested in the 
armada which, after reaching its an- 
chorage in the Hudson River, will re- 
main for inspection of New Yorkers 
and their visitors until June 18. 

Ships: 

10 Battleships $195,000,000 
9 Heavy cruisers 144,000,000 
8 Light cruiscrs 80,000,000 
3 Aircraft carriers............ 60,000,000 

50 Destroyers 62,000,000 
7 Supply ships 10,000,000 

The total of $551,000,000 is within 
$2,000,000 of the 1935 budget for the 
Veterans’ Administration alone. It: is 
only $25,000,000 more than the retire- 
ment of the public debt scheduled in 
the same budget. 

Comparisons: Though Great Britain’s 
Navy has 100 fewer ships than that of 
the United States; though Japan’s has 
150 fewer, these powers are not bur- 
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dened with so many out-of-date ves- 
sels. 

We have 251 destroyers, but only 3 
are up-to-date. Japan has 62 modern 
ships of this class; Britain has 44. The 
situation is further aggravated by what 
navy men consider our second great 
weakness—inadequate personnel. A de- 
stroyer, with oversized engine and com- 
plicated machinery tucked into every 
available inch of space, is difficult to 
keep in order with a partial crew. 

Battleships provide a brighter spot 
in the picture. American experts re- 
main the champions of these giant 
fortresses maintaining that all other 
craft are but auxiliaries. In battle- 
ships we have held our own. Of our 
15, but 1 is obsolete. Britain has 15, 
all modern; Japan has 9, 8 of them 
modern. 

In the year since the navy has had a 
good friend in the White House, the 
morale of the force has improved great- 
ly. Students of the navy agree that 
ship for ship and man for man it need 
fear no other nation. From apprentice 
seamen to the Admirals in high com- 
mand, loyalty and efficiency is reported 
to be at the peak. 


*“SINKUS:”” Top sea dog of the Ameri- 
can Navy is the Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Fleet. That title 
is too long for impatient semaphore 
and radio men to send; official mes- 
sages refer to “C-in-C US.” The fleet 
further contracts this abbreviation to 
“Sinkus.” 

Present “Sinkus” is a 60-year-old 
round-faced native of Texas—Admiral 
David Foote Sellers. His 44-year 
navy career comes to an end this 
month when he leaves active service 
to direct the United States Naval 
Academy. 

In the World War he commanded a 
battleship, and later the transport 
Agamemnon, which ferried 36,000 men 
to France and had a brush with a 
German submarine. Ten years later 
he was in command of the special 
service squadron, known to the navy as 
the “Banana Squadron’ because it 
policed Central American Republics 
where bananas are grown. It fell to 
his lot to help set Nicaragua on its 
feet, a job where tact was the first 
essential. 


ReEEvEs: When the fleet sails from 
New York, a new “Sinkus,” Admiral 
Joseph M. Reeves, will have taken over 
the command and hoisted his pennant 
on the flagship. His 6 foot 2 inch 
height and Vandyke beard are remin- 
iscent of Admiral William S. Sims. 

As an Ensign in the throbbing en- 
gine room of the Oregon in the Span- 
ish-American War, he won his first 
citation. When in 1925 he took com- 
mand of the navy’s air forces his first 
act was to learn to fly. He has been 
his own pilot ever since. 

Admiral Reeves invented and devel- 
oped the system of single control of 
the batteries of warships, now in uni- 
versal use. A preeminent tactician, 
he developed the principles under 
which the navy now aims to be éf- 
fective although limited by: naval 
treaties. As “Bull” Reeves, Annapolis 
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football star, he invented headguards. 
His skull had been fractured and the 
device enabled him to play through the 
season. 

Twenty-five years ago, when the 
Admiral came back from the 50-mile 
walk test which President Theodore 
Roosevelt required of all naval officers, 
his heart was palpitating. His retire- 
ment was ordered. Reeves protested 
he would never have to walk 50 miles 
on the bridge of a vessel. Result: He 
remained in the service to become 
“Sinkus.” 


NRA: Feudists Darrow, Johnson 
Take a Ride—Return Friends 


The two colorful champions in the 
famous battle of adjectives, Clarence 
Darrow and Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
went for an automobile drive last week. 

Reporters were taken aback to dis- 
cover the smiling old lawyer waiting in 
the NRA Administrator’s anteroom. 
Asked for an explanation, he said: “I 
expect -we’ll have something to say 
about my-report.” 

Unruffied at having to wait fifteen 
minutes for the General, he chatted 
about the Scopes Evolution trial of 
1923, when Darrow was pitted against 
William Jennings Bryan. “What was 
that gent’s first name?” A reporter 
asked. Darrow sighed. “You see,” he 
said in answer, “nothing is important.” 

But observers felt it was important 
that General Johnson, accompanied only 
by his personal. secretary, Frances 
Robinson, had ‘done courtesy to‘ his 
famous adversary by taking him for a 
drive. 

A few days later Mr. Darrow an- 
nounced that “our second report will 
be done next week... then I think 
we'll have finished.” He did not men- 
tion the bombs with which he previous- 
ly stated he would blast the NRA in 
this report. He merely remarked slyly 
that he had taken General Johnson’s 
hat by mistake when he went for the 
peace-pipe ride. He thought he would 
keep it as a souvenir. 

Politicians who had hoped the second 
Darrow report would blow General 
Johnson out of Washington were dis- 
creetly silent. They had seen lightning- 
like changes in public opinion in a 
week’s time. Shootings and clubbings 
(see front page) had sobered the most 
caustic New Deal critics. NRA heck- 
lers found, after speech-making, that 
they could not go along with the terri- 
fying conclusion in the Darrow report: 
That State socialism was the solution 
to industrial problems. 

Critics were further hushed when the 
President issued a statement and an ex- 
ecutive order redrafting the NRA pol- 
icy toward “service” industries, in 
which there are thousands of “little 
men.” 

The executive order stated: “I... 
do hereby direct that all provisions in 
codes of such service trades or indus- 
tries as shali hereafter be designated 
by the Administrator for National Re- 
covery be suspended until further or- 
ders.” The order then excepted the 
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by Miss Robinson, Prepares to Meet the Press. 


Recovery Act clauses governing child 
labor, maximum hours, minimum pay, 
and collective bargaining. 

The real intent of the order was car- 
ried in a second executive statement. 
The President explained that many 
“service” businesses such as barber 
shops, cleaners and dyers, had no self- 
determining, National, or State trade 
associations. Therefore, “a greater de- 
gree of autonomous local self-govern- 
ment is desirable.” 

As General Johnson had objected sev- 
eral weeks ago to NRA’s spending so 
much time on “little” codes, and as the 
President gave him in his order arbi- 
trary power to exempt businesses from 
code provisions, Washington felt that 
the General had emerged from the 
Darrow fight with greater authority 
and White House favor than he enjoyed 
before. 


SILVER SHIRTS: U. S. “Nazis’ ” 
Books Seized; Leader Wanted 


In Asheville, N. C., deputy sheriffs 
last week piled a room high with docu- 
ments. Then they locked the door and 
stationed themselves outside. 

The records were those of the Nazi- 
like Silver Shirts of America, of the 
spiritualism-teaching Foundation for 
Christian Economics, and of the re- 
cently bankrupted Galahad Press, Inc. 
They were wanted in connection with 
the trial of their brain-father, William 
Dudley Pelley. Commander and or- 
ganizer-in-chief of the Silver Shirts, 
he had been indicted with two aides a 
day earlier, for selling worthless stock 
in his bankrupt press. The aides were 
free on $2,500 bail. Marshals were still 
looking for Pelley. 

He was, presumably, settling rifts 
among the Silver Shirts in California, 
a State with which he is well ac- 
quainted. Once a Hollywood scenario 
writer, Pelley was successively a New 
England newspaper publisher, a Y. M. 
C. A. worker in Siberia, and an emi- 
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RECORD OF CONGRESS 





SENATE: 

Twice defeated Norris Amendment to abol- 
ish Electoral Colleges (43 voting for and 
23 against on first ballot, and 52 voting 
for and 29 against on reconsideration, two- 
thirds being required for passage). 

Received President’s special silver message 
(see page 24). 

Passed resolution empowering President to 
prohibit sale of arms for use in the Chaco, 
completing necessary action. 

Ratified treaty to give women equal nation- 
ality rights. 

Passed bill to create Florida National Park; 
sent it to President. 

Money appropriated: none. 

Time in debate: 30 hours, 15 minutes, 


HOUSE: 

Passed (178-6) bill providing for direct loans 
of $440,000,000 to industries, with $75,000,- 
000 rider for aid to schools; sent it to 
Senate for action on House amendments. 

Received President's silver message. 

Passed resolution empowering President to 
prohibit sale of arms for use in the Chaco; 
sent it to Senate. 

Passed (175-0) Deposit Guarantee Bill with 
provision authorizing pay-off of depositors 
in closed banks; sent it to conference. 

Passed (223-146) Wilcox Bill to create Flori- 
da National Park. 

Money appropriated: None. 

Time in debate: 12 hours. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended May 24) 
Receipts: $38,738,129.91 
Expenditures: $112,994,610.05 
Balance in Treasury: $2,055,138,989.32 
Deficit, fiscal year: $3,622,1 8 
Public debt: $26,160,304,485.73 





nently successful short-story writer, 
until he became a spiritualist. In 1930, 
he started an expensively printed mag- 
azine, Thé New Liberator, to preach 
those doctrines. 

By January, 1933, the paper had be- 
come Liberation, and the doctrines 
Naziism. Inspired by Adolf Hitler’s 
rise to power, Pelley organized the Sil- 
ver Shirts. Soon 9,000 were reading 
Liberation and looking forward to the 
advent of Christ Democracy in Ameri- 
ca. Under this system, which ‘“en- 
dured in purity for 300,000 years in 
Atlantis,” the government would be- 
come a joint stock corporation. Na- 
tive-born citizens alone would hold 
stock and vote, and in return receive 
$83.33 a month, to protect them from 
hunger. 

Meanwhile, Pelley urged, “get the 
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On the Right, He and Richberg Are Looking for Something 


name of every Jew who intimidates a 
Gentile.” Jews, he said, are behind the 
“complete Sovietization” of the coun- 
try going on under the NRA, and they 
are influencing the President, whom 
he dubbed Rosenfeld. 

While awaiting the millenium, Silver 
Shirts were urged to communicate with 
a quartermaster corps in Oklahoma 
City, from which they could buy silver 
shirts with red “Ls,” blue corduroy 
breeches, leggings, and tie—all for $10. 


INVESTIGATION: “Ogpus” Find 
Federal Debtors and Chiselers 


In two Federal departments last week 
the work of human ferrets came to 
light. 


“IcKEsS’s Ocpu:” Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes revealed that Louis R. 
Glavis and a staff of 350 investiga- 
tors, split into ten regional offices, have 
been employed as snoopers into Pub- 
lic Works Administration grants, oil- 
code operations and routine Interior 
Department expenditures. Mr. Glavis 
first appeared as a super-snooper when 
he investigated land grants during the 
Taft administration. 

The Glavis organization—known to 
flippant Washingtonians as “Ickes’s 
Ogpu’’—reported that it had found 
cause for suspicion in 757 cases out of 
2,515 investigated. Meanwhile, Secre- 
tary Ickes himself has been snooping. 
Last week he “raised hell” with New 
York City’s Emergency Housing Corp. 
and held up a $3,210,000 PWA loan 
when he discovered that part of the 
security—some property in Queens 
Borough—had been marked up 800 per 
cent. <A special appraisal committee 
headed by Henry Bruere, president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, was ap- 
pointed to place a fair valuation on the 
Queens land. 


“MorRGENTHAU’S OcPpu:” By law the 
Secret Service, efficient sleuthing or- 
ganization in the Treasury Depart- 
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Louis Glavis, Chief Investigator 
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ment, is entrusted with safeguarding 
the currency, the President and his 
family. Secretary Morgenthau diverted 
a few Secret Service men from their 
regular duties of watching counterfeit- 
ers and Roosevelts to investigate cus- 
toms collections. They were ordered 
to find out whether importers, ship- 
pers, and returning tourists had paid 
their customs duties in full during the 
prosperous 1920s. 


In New York City, the nation’s 
greatest port, where $400,000 in duties 
is collected daily, a Secret,Service de- 
tail worked under direction of Frank 
Burke. Harry M. Durning, present 
Collector of the Port, anticipated no 
revelations “casting serious reflections 
on me or my predecessor” (Philip Elt- 
ing, active figure in up-State New 
York Republican politics). 


Elsewhere, particularly in Philadel- 
phia and Detroit, Secret Service men 
looked into customs appraisals of the 
past and present. One feature of their 
investigation was to determine whether 
officials had been “easy” with import- 
ers in return for campaign contribu- 
tions. As a result, two Federal offi- 
cers were suspended under charges of 
having engaged in such practices. 
They were Deputy Collector John J. 
Tighe in Philadelphia, and George W. 
Woods, former head of the Detroit of- 
fice of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 


After an interview with Secretary 
Morgenthau, Horatio J. Abbott resigned 
as Collector of Internal Revenue for 
Michigan. Charges had been made that 
employes of his office had solicited po- 
litical funds. 


While taxpayers may have looked 
upon these Federal sleuthing activities 
with satisfaction, some “practical” 
Democratic politicians were not so easi 
ly pleased. The party’s deficit is now 
about $500,000. How, they asked, can 
it be paid off if the practice of doing 
favors for grateful contributors is done 
away with? 





ROOSEVELTS: White Flannels 
and Jazz Invade. White House 


Into the spacious East Room of the 
White House one rainy night last week 
filed 1,400 sharp-eyed guests in every- 
thing from white flannels to evening 
dress. As they entered, they shook 
hands with Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. 
Garner. Then they moved to the far 
end of the room to greet President 
Roosevelt and Vice President Garner. 

The occasion was the annual White 
House dance for the press. Principal 
innovation of the party was the pres- 
ence of Joe Moss’s jazz orchestra. The 
First Lady explained that the. younger 


, Roosevelts objected to the uniformed 


Navy and Marine orchestras which 
customarily play at White House social 
events. The service bands,: they felt, 
were fine for concert work, but for 
dancing—‘“well, they’re great concert 
bands.” 


® Three weeks ago politically minded 
Senators rebelled against the Brain 
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Harold Ickes, Who Tolerates 
no Mark-ups in Public Works 


Trust and rejected Prof. Willard Thorp, 
whom the President had appointed 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Mr. Roosevelt 
withdrew the professor’s name. Last 
week he substituted that of another 
professor, Claudius T. Murchison of 
the University of North Carolina. The 
Senate immediately acquiesced. 

Other official acts: 

Asked Congress for authority to 


‘increase government silver reserves 


(sea page 24). 

Signed the Dickstein-Copeland Bill 
giving women equal citizenship rights. 

Requested Congress to strengthen 
laws to control oil production. 

Vetoed a bill to restore civil rights 
to J. G. McInerny, who was discharged 
from the Coast Guard in 1°02 for in- 
subordination. 


® Almost from the day the Blue Eagle 
was hatched last Summer, William 
Randolph Hearst has packed his 26 








newspapers with tirades against NRA, 
AAA, and other Roosevelt agencies. 
Last week Mr. Hearst lunched with the 
President in Washington. 


Two days later, as he left for Eu- 
rope, the 70-year-old publisher told 
reporters: “I think we are going to 
get along, and all should help as much 
as they can. I am entirely in sym- 
pathy with the President.” Then 
the leader of the “Buy American” 
campaign set out for Europe aboard 
the Italian liner, Rex. 


© Paul Mallon, one of the most reliable 
Washington gossip-columnists, quizzed 
publishers last week, then released 
“unofficial but authoritative figures” 
on the money the First Family earned 
by writing books and articles during 
their first year in the White House. 


The estimates: Mr. Roosevelt (two 
books), $30,000; Mrs. Roosevelt (mag- 
azine and newspaper articles), $20,- 
000; Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Dall (maga- 
zine articles), $5,000; James Roosevelt 
(newspaper articles on President’s 
cruise last Summer), $2,000; Elliott 
Roosevelt (titular aviation editor for 
Hearst papers), $10,000; total for 
family, $67,000. 


® Edward Ekdahl of Rockville Center, 
Long Island, read that Mrs. Roosevelt 
received $3,000 for each of her six- 
minute talks on the Johns-Manville 
broadcasts. Indignant, he wrote her: 
“The writer has yet to be shown where 
anyone is worth as much as $500 a 
minute.” Last Saturday he made 
public Mrs. Roosevelt’s reply: 

“I think you are entirely right... 
The money is needed, however, to help 
people ... It is not paid to me directly 
but to the agency which will spend it 
for the good of a great many people 
... The reason that they are willing to 
give me this money is, of course, be- 
cause my husband is the President... 
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I do not flatter myself that I as an 
individual would be paid it...” 


© “Be it known that I, Anna Roosevelt 
Dall, a citizen of the United States 
and a resident of the District of Co- 
lumbia, have invented a new, original, 
and ornamental design .. .” 

Thus read the application submitted 
by the President’s daughter last March, 
asking for a patent on a rag-doll rab- 
bit. The patent was granted last week, 
and Mrs. Dall’s doll was recorded in 
government archives as ‘ornamental 
design No. 92292.” 


ARMAMENTS: Lid Shuts Down 
On Weapons for Bloody Chaco 
With breath-taking speed, the House 


and Senate complied with the Presi- 
dent’s request last week and passed 


resolutions authorizing him to declare - 


an arms embargo. The resolutions 
empower him to forbid the sale of 
arms to either Bolivia or Paraguay. 
Monday, President Roosevelt issued a 
proclamation banning such sales. 

Other nations prepared to take sim- 
ilar steps. The League of Nations re- 
quested 30 countries to cooperate in 
cutting off war supplies to the zone 
of conflict. By Tuesday eleven na- 
tions had signified their willingness to 
cooperate. 

The two belligerents had something 
to say for themselves. Paraguay an- 
nounced she would no longer abide by 
“international rules” of war because 
Bolivians had bombed undefended 
Paraguayan towns. Bolivia protested 
that America’s proposed arms em- 
bargo was unfair. Paraguay has 
access to the sea. She could ship in 
raw materials and manufacture her 
own arms. Bolivians would be helpless. 

Meantime Senator Gerald P. Nye 
rounded up experts to conduct an in- 
vestigation of United States munition- 
makers under his special committee’s 
guidance this summer. 

A young utilities expert, Stephen 
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With Congress struggling to adjourn within 
the next fortnight, authoritative observers this 
week predicted the following fates for major 


measures: 
Likely to Pass 


Bill to increase government silver reserves. 

Tariff Bargaining Bill. 

Stock Exchange Control Bill, with amendments 
to Securities Act. 

Wagner Labor Disputes Bill. 

Direct Loans to Industry Bill. 

$1,322,000,000 relief appropriation. 

Communications Control Bill. 


Passage Doubtful 
Bill for renovizing and building homes. 
Amendments to Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
Additional anti-crime bills. 
Commodity Exchange Control Bill. 


Likely To Be Held Over 
Food and Drug Control Bill. 
Railroad Bills. 
Unemployment Insurance Bill. 
Thirty-hour Week Bill. 





Raushenbush of Rochester, N. Y., who 
has pried into power trusts for Gov. 
Gifford Pinchot and other liberals, will 
be chief investigator. He will be as- 
sisted by John T. Flynn, liberal writer 
and researcher; H. G. Moulton, head of 
the Brookings Institute, and Manley 
O. Hudson, a Harvard Law Professor. 

Chairman of the campaign-fund 
committee, Senator Nye is no tyro at 
prying. International agitation against 
arms-making will make his reports 
front page news this Summer, when 
Senators and Representatives are 
stumping for votes. 


CRIME: The Law Cancels a few 
Debts With the Underworld 


Another week on the crime front: 


® In Louisiana, a small gray sedan 
swayed over a red dirt road from 
Arcadia. Six men armed with guns 
jumped from the roadside. 

“Halt!” they shouted. The car 
roared, gathering speed. Six guns 
sent 167 steel bullets crashing through 
the steel machine. It lurched, crashed 
into an embankment, and stopped, cov- 


ered with blood. Inside sprawled two 
battered figures clutching guns. Clyde 
Barrow and Bonnie Parker were dead. 

Officers led by Frank Hamer, who 
resigned from the Texas Rangers 
“when they elected a woman Governor” 
(Miriam Ferguson), had ended two 
criminal careers. Barrow’s life of 
crime began in 1926, when he was 16, 
with a car stealing in Dallas, Texas. 
Prison interrupted it for two years: 
a Gubernatorial parole let him resume 
it. 

Bonnie Parker, red-headed, cigar- 
smoking wife of a life-term convict, 
was 15 when she met Barrow a few 
years ago. She helped him and his 
brother Marvin (Buck) blaze a trail 
of filling station hold-ups and twelve 
murders—eight of them policemen— 
in five States. Buck was killed last 
Summer. Bonnie and Clyde carried 
on—until last week. 


®* In Minneapolis, Eveleyn Frechette, 
Dr. Clayton May, and Mrs. Augusta 
Salt were on trial for harboring crim- 
inals, in particular John Dillinger. In 
a week, a jury convicted the Frechette 
girl—who protected the gangster be- 
cause she “got to love Mr. Dillinger’ 
—and Dr. May, who treated his 
wounds. Mrs. Salt was acquitted. 

Though Dillinger was reported in 
London, two East Chicago, Ind., police- 
men died in a killing bearing the Dil- 
linger stamp. One of them was the 
principal witness in the only murder 
of which Dillinger is definitely accused. 

Also - concerned with Dillinger’s 
whereabouts was Edmund Atkinson, 
deputy sheriff of Tucson, Ariz. He 
wanted to serve the elusive badman 
with a subpoena in a civil suit. 


®In South Holland, Ill., a car cruised 
back and forth before the Trust and 
Savings Bank, just opening for the day. 
“I think it’s a stick-up,” warned the 
police chief. Jacob De Young, a guard 
whose son was recently killed by bank 
bandits, mounted watch. It was a 
stick-up. As four of the six bandits en- 
tered the bank De Young fired, killed 
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one, mortally wounded two others. The 
rest escaped. 


® In San Diego, Calif., Mrs. A. L. Simp- 
son admitted she had organized 1,400 
women into a secret committee to war 
on crime. Information given by the 
ladies to State and Federal officers has 
caused an enormous drop in crime fig- 
ures in San Diego. 


®In Washington, the first section of 
Prof. Raymond Moley’s long-awaited 
report on crime was released. Largely 
devoted to recommending the passage 
of crime bills already passed and the 
modification of others already modified, 
it urged that the number of Depart- 
ment of Justice agents be increased 
from 397 to 1,000. 


ALL IN A WEEK: Leisure Time 


Committee Sets Leisure Tasks 


The New York committee on the 
Use of Leisure Time, a branch of the 
NRA, has seriously considered what 
people can do with that same time. 


The committee, in its working time, 
has made out a report stating: “Five 
million people, averaging 41 hours per 
week of free time, have a total leisure 
of over 200,000,000 hours per week of 
free time.” 


The report goes on to hint what peo- 
ple might do some of these millions of 
hours. They might “solve the prob- 
lems of taxation . . . unemployment, 
consumers’ protection, banking re- 
form, liquor control, and many other 
issues...” 


But, concludes the committee, which 
concerns itself only with the employed, 
nobody should be forced to do these 
things, lest they destroy “‘the essential 
value of leisure.” 


PEARLS: Huey Long (interview in 
The New Republic): “I hadn’t read 
Plato before I wrote my material on 
the ‘Share the Wealth’ movement... 
I found I had said almost exactly the 
same things. I felt as if I had written 
Plato’s ‘Republic’ myself. Isn't that 
funny?” 


* Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma 
(explaining why he voted against 
Norris amendment to abolish Electoral 
Colleges): “I always vote ‘no’ when 
I don’t understand something.” 


Bic Feet: Horsenapers of Louisa, 
Ky., who stole Dr. R. C. Moore’s reg- 
istered stallion, Prince, forgot what big 
feet a Percheron has. The thieves left 
a ransom note tacked on the barn door 
demanding $500, but saying in a post- 
script: “This horse ain’t wuth what we 
fust thot. Bring $250.” 


Dr. Moore turned the matter over to 
the authorities. Next day a farmer re- 


ported the “biggest hoss tracks I ever, 


saw.” A posse started on the trail. 
Sixty-five miles away they came on 
Prince standing on his big feet in the 
middle of the road, his captors having 
fled when the posse drew near. 
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THE SAAR: time Approaches to Decide Fate 


of Powder Magazine in Franco-German Relations 


Sandwiched between glowering 
France and Germany, citizens of the 
hilly, wooded Saar Valley are not any 
too happy. They feel a sense of fore- 
boding. Next year comes the long- 
heralded plebiscite when they will de- 
cide whether they wish to belong to 
France, Germany, or the League of 
Nations. 

Meanwhile, across their troubled 
borders ominous things are happening. 
In France, blue-clad troops of the Sixth 
and Twentieth Army Corps maneuver 
on Lorraine’s white roads. In Germany, 


a violent campaign is on to insure that 


all good Saarlanders will vote the way 
Herr Hitler wants them to. The Dic- 
tator wants their coal mines, which, in 
the event of a vote for union with Ger- 
many, the Reich may buy from France. 

Under the Treaty of Versailles, the 
Saar Basin was taken from Germany 
and placed under a League commis- 
sioner for fifteen years. The mines 
were given to France in return for 
those Germany destroyed in the war. 

The 820,000 Saarlanders, squeezed 
onto the territory’s 750 square miles, 
are almost entirely German, and until 
Adolf Hitler became Chancellor no one 
doubted the vote would be at least 90 
per cent for the Fatherland. 

Refugees from Germany now over- 
run the region telling of atrocities. 
Socialists brood over imprisoned friends 
in the Third Reich. Many Roman 
Catholics resent the forcible dissolu- 
tion of the Catholic party, attacks on 
the youth movement, and the jailing of 
their priests across the border. As a 
result, the German plurality may drop 
15 or 20 per cent—a serious blow to 
Hitler’s prestige. 

Last week German-minded Saarland- 
ers trooped to Germany to a Nazi mass 
meeting. Meanwhile Max Braun, So- 
cialist leader of the Saar, assembled 
18,000 of his anti-Nazi followers at 
Saar-Bruecken for a “sports” rally. 

Two days later, secret documents 
describing methods of propaganda in 
schools disappeared from the French 
mining administration. The French 
claimed three workmen took them to 
Germany. 

With the Reich rearming, and war 
talk greater now than it was in 1913, 
Saarlanders are afraid some unim- 
portant incident may make their tiny 
spot a new Sarajevo. 


* 
AUSTRIA: “Gay” Archduke Eu- 


gene Returns to a Sober Vienna 


There was a “Reunion in Vienna” in 
that pleasant capital last week. In 
this case the leading role was taken 
not by Alfred Lunt or John Barrymore, 
but by 71-year-old Archduke Eugene 
of Hapsburg. The stanch royalist, 


When Propaganda Minister Goebbels Spolze Near the Saar Border: Park- 
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ing Lot for Tourists From Across the Line at Zweibruecken, Germany 
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Peasant of the Saar, Hemmed in by two Snarling Nations: He Will 
Decide Next Year Whether to Belong to Germany, France, or the League 


still refusing to recognize any govern- 
ment since the overthrow of the Aus- 
trian Empire, returned with the 
consent of the Dollfuss authorities. He 
was exiled in 1918 when he refused to 
relinquish his imperial claims. 
Monarchists who gathered at the 
West Station to meet the former Field 
Marshal were not the moth-eaten 
crowd the play featured. As the train 
from Basel, Switzerland, puffed in, 
foremost in the throng was Margrave 
George ‘Pallavicini, Legitimist leader 
and one of the best-dressed men in 
Hungary. Hapsburg relatives on hand 
included Prince Max von Hohenberg, 
morganatic son of Archduké Francis 
Ferdinani—the man whose murder at 
Sarajevo started the World War— 
Archduke Anton and his wife, Princess 
Ileana of Rumania. The Dollfuss 
government was represented by the 


War Minister, Prince Alois von Schoen- 
berg-Hartenstein. 

The train jerked to a halt and the 
aged Archduke alighted. At sight of 
the white-haired figure, six-feet-four, 
with white beard hiding his protruding 
lower lip, everyone suddenly remem- 
bered that he had been known as the 
handsomest of the Hapsburgs. The 
men clicked heels and bowed low. 
Princess Ileana dropped a deep curtsy. 
Archduke Eugene gayly kissed her 
hand. 

The popular Archduke’s gallantry 
was often the subject of gossip in the 
coffee shops. Although pledged to 
celibacy as a Grand Master of the 
Order of Teutonic Knights, his good 
looks and conquests long ago won him 
both fame and jealousy. As recently 
as 1924 a Countess committed suicide 
because of her love for him. The next 
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year a certain Frau Adam sued to 
make him acknowledge paternity of 
her daughter, then 34. He is still 
called “a gay old dog.” 

His acts last week belied that repu- 
tation. From the station he walked 
to St. Stephen’s Cathedral and knelt 
in prayer. Then he strode solemnly 
past cheering little girls in white con- 
firmation dresses to the chapel of the 
Order of Teutonic Knights. After 
another prayer he went on to kneel in 
the Church of the Order of St.. Eliza- 
beth. His first call was made on 
Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna. 

Many felt the reunion scene was 
only a rehearsal for the return of a 
more glamorous exile, Archduke Otto 
of Hapsburg, pretender to the throne. 


FRANCE: Mme. Hanau, Publisher, 
Jailed for “Stolen” Papers 


Last week Mme. Marthe Hanau again 
went to jail in Paris for being too 
smart. The total number of her ven- 
tures in the last twenty years is not 
recorded. But enough have been 
brought to light to make the coarse, 
flat-nosed woman a familiar figure in 
Paris police circles. 

Her new conviction came after she 
had allegedly received and published 
“stolen documents” in her new news- 
paper, Forces. She was also charged 
with contempt of court. 

An obscure manufacturer of per- 
fumes when the war started, Mme. 
Hanau and her then husband, Lazare 
Bloch, launched their first ingenious 
scheme in a military atmosphere. They 
combined rum and coffee, sealed it in 
little tubes, and sold it to brave poilus. 
Business boomed until authorities 
cracked down. 

Later came the Gazette du France, 
a financial newspaper. By this time 
she had divorced M. Bloch, but she re- 
tained him in her business employ. To- 
gether they made the sheet a great 
success as an “independent and honest”’ 
journal of investing information. 

Their reputation established, they 
covered France with hordes of agents 
who solicited stock purchases in com- 
panies organized by Madame. There 
were five Paris offices and 400 branches. 
Interest of 30 to 40 percent was prom- 
ised—and for a time actually paid, a 
la Ponzi, out of funds collected from 
fresh victims. 

When the crash came, it was charged 
she had defrauded her trusting public 
of $4,000,000. She and her employe 
ex-husband both went behind bars. 

In preparing the defense for her lat- 
est trial, she worked 16 to 18 hours a 
day in bed. Her broken leg had been 


broken in a motor accident. She was 
sentenced to three months. 

oe 
SPAIN: Vatican Calls Divorce 


Of Royal Couple “Impossible” 


Rumor had it that ex-King Alfonso 
and ex-Queen Victoria of Spain would 
ask the Pope to annul their marriage. 
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Last week the Vatican denied it. Yet 
anonymous friends of the royal couple 
were quoted as believing there was “a 
foundation” for the report. 

King Alfonso of Spain was married 
to the granddaughter of Queen Victoria 
of England in 1906. As they left the 
Madrid church, a bomb, hurled at the 
royal carriage, blew a Spanish duke 
to bits. The new Queen escaped in- 
jury, though her wedding dress was 
splattered with blood. 

That incident began a _ troublous 
reign, through which the King and 
Queen stood side by side. Comment- 
ing on last week’s rumors, the Vatican 
said annulment of the marriage was 
not only “ridiculous” but “impossible.” 


IRISH FREE STATE: Senate 
Will Be Eliminated in 1935 


Two sharp-nosed men with black hair 
and gray eyes, President Eamon de 
Valera and Frank MacDermott, fought 
the battle of the Irish Senate in the 
Dail (lower house) last week. The 
President, who wanted to abolish the 
Senate, won. 

The government introduced for the 
third time the revolutionary measure 
which passed both previous readings. It 
is called: “An Act so to amend Article 
XII of the Constitution as to abolish 
Seanad Eireann asa constituent House 
of Legislature created by that Article 
and to make all such further or other 
amendments of the Constitution as may 
be consequential on or rendered neces- 
sary by such amendment of Article 
XII.” 

Mr. de Valera, in his speech for the 
bill, managed to bring up his fixed 
idea, the republic. “If we want a re- 
public,” he said, “we are entitled to 
have it... We want England to get 
out. We do not want to have anything 
to do with Britain.” 

At his peroration, listeners in the 
sloping amphitheatre remembered a 
phrase of Gen. Eoin O’Duffy of the 
Blue Shirts. He called the President 
“the toreador of Irish politics, trailing 
his coat at John Bull.” 

Mr. MacDermott, his rich brogue un- 
touched by his Oxford education, ar- 
gued that the Free State was already 
independent, and “Why shouldn’t the 
Free State proceed on the same basis 
as South Africa?” 

“If South Africa is satisfied,” Mr. de 
Valera raged, “that is their affair. We 
were a nation before South Africa was 
thought of. We are a nation as old as 
the British.” 

Then the Dail voted, 54 to 38, to abol- 
ish the upper house. Although Senators 
will vote to keep their jobs, the meas- 
ure automatically dispenses with them 
at the end of the year. 


GERMANY: Nazis Bait Stahlhelm 
As “Killjoy” Conspirators 
“The great Guelph conspiracy” burst 


in Germany last week. Just what it 
was, nobody knew, but it led to prison 
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sentences for numerous Steel Helmets, 
members of the monarchist “war-veter- 
an association. 

Guelph is the family name of Ernst 
August, Duke of Brunswick-Luene- 
burg, son-in-law of the former Kaiser, 
and descendant of the Hanoverian roy- 
al line. Until the war he also held an 
English title as Duke of Cumberland. 

Tue men under arrest are charged 
with pledging allegiance to his house. 
Organized by Franz Seldte, former 
soda-water manufacturer whose own 
war service cost him his left arm, the 
Steel Helmets were absorbed last year 
in Hitler’s brown-shirted: army. Herr 
Seldte became Minister of Labor. 

Behind the conspiracy is seen the 
struggle for control of the Reichswehr, 
the regular army, which is being en- 
larged from 100,000 to 300,000 men. 
Army officers are accused of encourag- 
ing enlistment-of sons of conservative 
Steel Helmets, rather than energetic 
Hitler-loying Storm Troopers. 

As a result, Nazis are waging a vio- 
lent campaign against “reactionaries 
and killjoys’’ Gustave Staebe, of the 
Nazi Youth Movement, launched it 
with youthful vigor. 

“These people,” he told the nation 
by radio, “who cowardly slunk in their 
mouseholes on Nov. 9, 1918 . . . are 
capable only of criticism, and never 
lend a hand to make things better... 
Either the Philistines and reactionaries 
will keep quiet and get down to hon- 
est work or the young Germany will 
know how to stop their mouths for 
good.” 


COMMANDMENTS: Goering Sets. Up 
Nine Cure-Alls for Unemployment 


A Nazi Moses, Gen. Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering, placarded the streets of 
Berlin last week with nine command- 
ments to end unemployment: 

“For everybody—First a job for 
everybody, and then everybody to his 
job. 

“For German youth—Take spade in 
your hand and go into the country. 

“For German girls—Grab a sauce- 


pan, ladle, and broom—thus you'll win 
a husband all the sooner. 

“For laborers—Tackle every task 
put before you—this will lend power 
to you and your countrymen. 


“For professional women—Not in 
a profession can you be happy—your 
true field of operation is the home. 

“For industrial leaders—The fault- 
finder takes bread from himself and 
others—the optimist overcomes the 
economic crisis. 

“For housewives—Don’t steal time 
from your husband and children, but 
go get the help of a maid Servant. 


“For farmers—The worse that things 
go with the State, so much the harder 
must you cultivate your garden. 


“For civil servants—Who rides the 
white horse of St. Bureaucratius cer- 
tainly doesn’t belong in modern times.” 


ITALY: Il Duce Launches Plan 
for Treaty-Strength big Navy 


War bears the same relation to man 
that maternity .bears to woman.” 


Thus, speaking in the ornate Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Premier  Begito 
Mussolini launched last week -his plan 
to build up the Italian Navy to- full 
treaty strength. The Italians have 
hitherto concentrated on the 5,000 to 
7,000-ton fast cruisers necessitated by 
their Mediterranean rivalry with 
France. 


The new program calls for construc- 
tion of three battleships, at a cost of 
1,000,000,000 lire (currently $85,000,- 
000). The vessels should be completed 
by 1940, and their cost will be distrib- 
uted over the next six budgets. At 
the same time 1,000,000,000 lire will be 
devoted to the air fleet. 


Growing sarcastic, Il Duce announced 
that the new expenditures were neces- 
sary because the world had achieved 
disarmament.. He added seriously: 
“We should never have spoken of dis- 
armament, because it is clear that 


even in the best cases, nations will re- 
main armed. Today this problem may 
be considered to have been exhausted.” 


BRITAIN: Herbert Wants Law for 
“Pubs” Applied to Parliament 


Alan Patrick Herbert (A. P. H. to 
Punch readers) lost the first round 
last week in his campaign to keep 
London “pubs” open later at night. 
A novelist, dramatist, and satirist, Mr. 
Herbert loves fighting for causes, and 
he indicated he had more fireworks up 
his sleeve. 

A Bow Street police magistrate dis- 
missed Mr. Herbert’s request to sum- 
mon the kitchen committee of the 
House of Commons before him. The 
“pubs,” where poor men do their drink- 
ing, must close at 11 o’clock by act of 
Parliament. Parliament’s own bars stay 
open until all hours. Mr. Herbert 
reasoned that if he could make Parlia- 
ment obey its own edict, the annoyed 
M.P.s would realize its evils and change 
the law. 

His Bow Street action thrown out of 
court, the smiling Mr. Herbert prom- 
ised to seek higher authority. The 
morning he went to court he was fresh 
and spruce from a night’s sleep aboard 
his house boat. This craft is a weapon 
in another one-man fight he is waging. 


Mr. Herbert is up in arms against 
the tradition that keeps Thames pleas- 
ure boats from going below Richmond, 
some twenty miles above London 
Bridge. At first he merely wrote about 
this injustice to skiff and punt en- 
thusiasts. Because he was a humorist, 
people laughed. 

Then—still a humorist—he bought an 
old barge, built a house on it, moved in 
bag and baggage, and floated himself 
down past Richmond. “The Ark” was 
his home while he wrote his successful 
novel “The Water Gipsies.”’ 

Upon dismissal of his application, his 
lawyer; a dignified King’s Counsel, indi- 
cated he would “appeal to the high 
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court for & writ of mandamus directing 
the magistrate to issue the summons 
and hear the case.” 

LEGIONNAIRES: 


War Veterans’ Meeting by “Reports” 


Prince Kept From 


Twenty thousand British Legion- 
naires in annual convention at Weston- 
Super-Mare last week waited in vain 
for a royal visitor. A member of the 
royal family has always attended. This 
time it was to be Prince George, and 
the town was bright with flags in his 
honor. 

But the Prince was displeased by 
press reports that the war veterans’ 
association was “going downhill,” that 
“membership was dwindling,” and that 
these facts were being kept secret “by 
order of the executive.” These rumors, 
which the Prince called “apparent at- 
tempts to cause dissension in the Le- 
gion,” persuaded him to stay away. 

Sir Frederick Maurice, president of 
the Legion, stated that membership, 
now 342,000, had increased 16,000 in the 
past year. He read to the convention 
the Princely regrets which, it devel- 
oped, he had received ten days previ- 
ously. They had been forwarded not 
by the Prince but by his controller, a 
functionary through whom royalty 
sometimes communicates. Though tak- 
en aback, the convention hastily passed 
a vote of confidence in its leaders and 
a pledge of loyalty to the throne. 

Even this did not change the Prince’s 
mind. He merely instructed his con- 
troller to forward thanks. Appeal 
was then made to the Prince of Wales, 
official patron of the organization, ask- 
ing him to speak to his brother. Still 
nothing happened, and the convention— 
crestfallen but still loyal—adjourned 
without sight of royalty. 


CUBA: 
Guard for Ambassador Caffery 


Shooting Brings Heavy 


Out at Miramar, beautiful Havana 
suburb, United States Ambassador Jef- 
ferson Caffery was late for church last 
Sunday morning. His motor waited at 
his door. Within, the tall diplomat 
bustled to get ready. 

Suddenly shots crashed out. At the 
corner, where the Ambassador’s car 
would have passed if he had been on 
time, a soldier on guard fell with a slug 
in his leg. Other guards arrived on the 
double-quick. Mr. Caffery stopped to 
look after the injured man and then 
drove to church. 

The attack justified stories of terror- 
ist plots against Americans on the is- 
land. A few evenings previously Jack 
O’Brine, New York Herald Tribune 
correspondent, smelled smoke at his 
desk in the office of the American Hav- 
ana ‘Post.: He turned to see a bomb 
three feet away. All the staff had 
reached safety when the bomb exploded. 

Monday four- armed youths held up 
the automobile of H. Freeman Mat- 
thews, First Secretary of the American 
Embassy. After threatening the chauf- 
feur, who was alone in the car, one of 
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“We Should Never Have Spoken of Disarmament”—Mussolini 


them smashed the windshield with his 
pistol, saying: “This is for Matthews.” 

Rumors of an attempt on the Ambas- 
sador led Cuban authorities to place a 
special guard around his home and to 
trail him with a car loaded with sol- 
diers in mufti. President Carlos Men- 
dieta blamed the attack on “those who 
are attempting to destroy the republic 
by terrorism.” 


GRAN CHACO: Long, Disastrous 
War Fast Approaching Crisis 


Facing an arms embargo (see page 
10), the Chaco enemies, Bolivia and 
Paraguay, have been staging a battle 
royal. As in Paraguay’s great con- 
flict with half of South America in 
the 60s her womenfolk are doing their 
part. They have moved up behind the 
lines, where they plant crops and tend 
cattle to feed their Paraguayan heroes. 

Observers declare the crucial en- 
gagement in the long struggle is now 
being fought. Estimates of dead and 
wounded since mid-May run as high 
as 20,000. Of late Paraguay has suf- 
fered the greater casualties. 

«. For a time Bolivia was worsted. She 
fought far from her base of supplies, 
whereas Paraguay was close to home. 


Now the situation is more even, for 
the Bolivians’ retreat of the last few 
months has brought their armies 200 
miles nearer their railhead. 

At present some 50,000 Paraguayans 
are concentrated along a 20-mile front, 
along which lies Fort Ballivian, crucial 
stronghold of Bolivia. Three times 
Paraguay has attacked: First at the 
southern end along the Pilcomayo 
River, next in the center, and lastly at 
the North at Canada Strongest. 

Last week the line at Canada Strong- 
est ran twelve miles East of Fort 
Ballivian, a zig-zag gash across a ter- 
rain almost wholly clear of jungle. At 
that point was the fiercest fighting. 
There the heaviest casualties have 
been piled up. And it may be that 
the war is decided. 

If Paraguay can crush that line, 
and attack Fort Ballivian from the 
rear, she should win. But already 
boys of 14 are fighting in her trenches; 
her resources are growing thin. Last 
week’s dispatches showed Bolivia still 
confident that her greater reserve of 
fighters will see her through. 

In the ’60s, Paraguay fought until 
her population was cut to less than 
half. Defiant still, last week she de- 
clared her enemy had bombed defense- 
less towns. Hereafter Paraguay would 
recognize no rules of warfare. 
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SWANSON: Big-Navy Zealot and 
Elder-Statesman Secretary 


About the Secretary of the Navy, 
civilian director of this week’s mari- 
time pageant in New York (see page 
6), there is something reminiscent of 
Lindbergh and Gloria Swanson. 

With the flying Colonel he shares 
Augustus as a middle name. With the 
screen actress he shares the feeling 
that the joke about their being father 
and daughter isn’t funny any more. 
His first name—Claude—is his own 
affair. 

Claude Augustus Swanson was born 
in the ancestrally named Swansonville, 
Va., during the first year of the Civil 
War. It’s an inland town, but the 
future Navy Secretary had not gone 


far in politics before he noticed that his” 


State contains Hampton Roads, New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Co., and Norfolk Navy Yard. 

He’s been a big-navy man for years. 
Back in 1912 he got up in the Senate, 
pushed back his coat tails, cleared his 
throat, and propounded this momentous 
question: “Is the German Empire mak- 
ing prodigious expenditures for a great 
navy, with an immense naval policy of 
expansion extending to 1917, for the 
mere purpose of show and parade and 
as a harmless plaything for the mailed 
fist of her Imperial ruler?” To which 
History, taking only two years to make 
up her mind, replied: ‘No siree!” 

The young New Yorker, Franklin 
Roosevelt, who was Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy during the war, found Sen- 
ator Swanson a great help in getting 
money out of Congress for fighting 
ships. They lived across the street 
from each other and liked each other, 
and so, what could be more natural 
than that the memory should linger 
on? Besides, the other eminent Vir- 
ginian Senator, Carter Glass, had can- 
tankerously refused to enter the Roose- 
velt Cabinet. And if Senator Swanson 
had stayed in the Senate he would have 
been chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The more interna- 
tionally minded Key Pittman was pre- 
ferred in that post, so Swanson was 
given the third seat to the left of the 
President at Cabinet meetings. 

Nose-pincher glasses that are made 
safe not only by balloon-tire rims 
but by a black anchoring ribbon give 
Secretary Swanson a distinguished air. 
He may wear suits that even Clarence 
Darrow (see page 7) might consider 
a trifle baggy and unpressed. His hair 
is more chopped off than cut. Strolling 
with Queen Mary, his mashed gray hat 
might attract the greater attention of 
the two. But he has an amiable smile 
and an amiable manner. 

Practically everyone likes him. He’s 
particularly popular with the navy, to 
whose officers he has given the right of 
keeping liquor on their premises in wet 
States. 

In Washington Mr. and Mrs. Swan- 
son’s five-story house—with negro serv- 
ants numerous enough to allow one to 
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The Secretary of the Navy: “He Caught More Fish in the 
Senate Cloakroom Than any Other Man in Public Life” 


a floor—is a great center of hospital- 
ity. The Secretary’s talent for darky 
stories is good. He tells fish stories 
well, and it has been said that he 
caught more fish in the Senate cloak- 
room than any other man in public life. 

Some of those who criticize politi- 
cians for not acting like men of destiny 
disparage the Swansonian career. They 
regard him as too much of a party 
wheel-horse, faithful more often than 
inspired. They point to his monoto- 
nous regularity throughout his forty 
years in Washington. Yet he himself 
is author of the sardonic maxim: “I 
detest political cowardice. It takes a 
lot of courage to sit on the fence— 
and be shot at by both sides.” 

At the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference which, in company with Nor- 
man Davis and Mary Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke, he attended in the last sad 
months of the Hoover dynasty, he at- 
tracted considerable attention. That 
was not entirely because Europeans 
were curious to see a real live speci- 
men of the genus American Senator 
they had heard so much about. He was 
eloquent, even poetic, on naval mat- 
ters. Once he referred to submarines 
as “the assassins of the seas.” And to 
him a plain, ordinary battleship is “a 
floating fortress.” 

Last Summer he took a trip over the 
naval beat—Cuba, Panama Canal, 


Hawaii—and, returning, was publicly 
kissed by Fifi D’Orsay at a Hollywood 
party. When that happened, observ- 
ers report, the face above the bouillon- 
cup collar beamed. He showed he was 
a regular navy man. 

The Secretary hasn’t been ‘so well 
this last Winter. He had to go to 
Walter Reed Hospital for a few ail- 
ments. He’s getting along in life, but 
can look back on a full career. When 
he was 16 he left school to earn his liv- 
ing as a teacher. Then he went to 
Virginia Polytechnic for a year. From 
there to Randolph-Macon, earning his 
way, and then to the law school of the 
University of Virginia. For a time he 
practiced law in Chatham and in Dan- 
ville, where his brother was made post- 
master last Fall through the thought- 
fulness of James Aloysius Farley. 

Claude Augustus Swanson has spent 
just six months in the past 41 years 
outside the pale of a nutritious govern- 
ment salary. That lapse occurred in 
1910, between the end of his single 
term as Governor of Virginia and the 
beginning of his first trick as Senator. 
Before he became Governor he had been 
a Representative since Cleveland’s time, 
in 1893. Now Swanson is an elder 
statesman. He may not be quite up 
with the latest ideas of the New Deal, 
but he gives it a fine old Southern fla- 
vor of darky stories, juleps, and quail. 
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SCIENCE 
MEDICINE: Red Sock Around the 
Neck, a Sore Throat “Cure” 





In Baltimore last week Dr. Joseph L. 
Miller of Thomas, W. Va., talked about 
his mountaineer patients. For the an- 
nual meeting of the Medical Library 
Association he described some remedies 
still used in the Hill Billies’ country. 


® Rheumatism: Horse chestnuts or po- 
tatoes carried in the pockets. Should 
these fail, the sufferer may wear a 
brass or copper ring and put copper 
plates in his shoes. 


® Nosebleed: “A coin under the upper 
lip and a cold key down the back... 
(if) they fail, let the blood fall on an 
ax or knife and stick the weapon in 
the ground.” 


® Sore throat: “A red woolen sock 
bound around the throat as soon as re- 
moved from the foot is almost a spe- 
cifle..<." 


® Goiter: Necklaces of amber will both 
prevent and cure. 


® Contagious diseases: “Bags of asa- 
foetida worn suspended from the neck 
(will) keep off acute contagious dis- 
eases.” 


* Headache: “Combings of hair care- 
fully burned lest some bird find them 
and build them into its nest, in which 
event the person from whose head the 
hair came would suffer with headache 
until the fledglings left the nest.” 


* Other superstitions that lurk in the 
hills near Thomas: “I have been asked 
to pierce the ear lobes to prevent weak 
eyes; and begged to be sure to care- 
fully straighten out the fingers or toes 
of an arm or leg in some of our mine 
accidents, and the amputated member 
buried in a roomy box to prevent the 
patient suffering from cramps in the 
lost hand or foot .. .” 

“Until he is six months old a baby’s 
clothes must always be put on over his 
feet first or his growth will be stunted; 
his nails, until he is a year old, must 
be bitten off instead of pared or he will 
steal when he grows up...” 

“A pan of water under the bed wards 
off night sweats; and washing the hands 
in the first snow of the season prevents 
their chapping during that Winter...” 


GALAPAGOS: Navy Came, Oper- 
ated, and Went—Author Safe 


Six hundred miles out in the Pacific 
from Ecuador and directly on the 
Equator are tiny pepper dots on the 
map—the fantastic Galapagos Islands, 
where Charles Darwin once voyaged to 
study flora and fauna and evolve his 
theories of evolution. It was here, last 
week, in Tagus Cove, Albemarle Is- 
land, that a medical drama was 
enacted for world news readers. a 

Had the man who was stricken with 
acute appendicitis and, later, peritoni- 
tis been one of the whale or tuna 


fishermen who sometimes put in at the 
Galapagos, it would have caused little 
comment. But as he was William A. 
Robinson, globe-trotting author and 
husband of the former Florence Crane, 
heiress to her Chicago grandfather’s 
plumbing-fixture fortune, it became 
news. 

The 4,000-mile exploring-honeymoon 
trip aboard the 32-foot ketch Svaap 
(Sanskrit for Dream) started last 
June. Robinson, his wife, and his 17- 
year-old cousin, Daniel West, combina- 
tion cook and artist of the cruise, 
headed for the West Indies. In Cuba 
they made a little news when they 
were arrested as anti-Machadists. 
Managing to escape, they went on 
their meandering way. 

The little boat chugged through the 
Panama Canal; then, last August, 
headed out into the Pacific. That was 
the last heard of her until last week, 
when the radio at the naval station at 
Balboa, C. Z. began to crackle. 

The 30-year-old Svaap skipper had 
been stricken with appendicitis. Fran- 
tically his young wife flagged a passing 
“workingman” of the seas—the Nor- 
wegian tuna fisher, Santa Cruz. ‘““Would 
it stand by until she got help?” It 
would. Immediately the Santa Cruz’s 
radio went into action. The Canal 
Zone was called for help. It in turn 
called Washington for permission to 
help. This was granted, and the navy 
flew into action. 

Two big flying-boats—the same type 
that flew in mass formation to Ha- 
waii—were primed for the 1,000-mile 
southwestward flight. Two trim and 
fast destroyers were fueled for the 
dash. All the craft were equipped 
with medical tools and supplies needed 
for an appendectomy. A final message 
from the Svaap said: “Patient much 
worse, won’t last much longer .. .” 
At dawn they were off, with a full 
complement of medical men. 


Meanwhile, the panic-stricken wife 
radioed Los Angeles for medical ad- 
vice and was told to put ice-packs on 
her husband’s pain-racked abdomen. 


When the boats finished their twelve- 
hour flight and plopped down—the first 
planes ever to land on the glassy 
tropical harbor—they had a grisly 
sight awaiting them. Inside the fur- 
nace-hot cabin two sailors from the 
fisher-boat had to hold the tortured 
patient in his bunk. But by the time 
the planes had taxied up and unloaded 
their doctors he had fainted. 


His condition, and the inadequacy 
of the tiny, crowded cabin, made “an 
immediate operation not advisable.” 
Next day the destroyer Hale, having 
made the whole trip under forced 
draft, steamed into the lovely little 
harbor. Boats were lowered and 
Robinson was immediately fetched in- 
to her operating room. While the 
destroyer rocked gently in the calm 
water, surgeons removed the infected 
appendix. 

With the patient “doing nicely,” the 
destroyer’s engines were started and 
she headed back for the Canal Zone, 
where Mr. Robinson was put in the 
splendid Gorgas Hospital to recuperate. 





William Robinson: Navy Surgeons 
Flew to Galapagos to Save Him 
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SPORT 


TRACK: Stanford’s Seven Men 
Capture 1.C.A.A.A.A. Trophy 


Last winter the Stanford faculty 
ruled out trips of athletic teams to 
the Atlantic Coast. The track squad 
had already made plans to go to the 
Intercollegiate meet held last week at 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia. So the 
faculty made a final exception, with 
the proviso that the university would 
not bear the cost. 

An honorary athletic fraternity 
provided funds to transport seven 
men. The trophy was taken back last 
week by the seven—smallest winning 
team in the 58-year history of the 
I.C.4A. (shorthand for Intercollegiate 
Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America). These seven, specialists in 
heaving weights, sprinting, and hur- 
dling, earned Stanford 35% points, 
giving the Pacific Coast its tenth 
consecutive victory. The University of 
Southern California, which won the 
championship the past four years, did 
not compete. 

Stanford’s two blond giants, John 
Lyman and Gordon Dunn, alternated 
finishing one-two in the shot put and 
discus throws. A teammate, Sam 
Klopstock, tripped trying to clear the 
second fence in the high hurdles, fell 
in the mud that bothered many the 
first day, and lost the event he was 
favored to win. He recovered by 
racing over the low hurdles to a first 
place. 

Stanford’s other 5-point winner was 
Allan Blackman, leader of the 400- 
meter run. Yale soared into second 
place in the team competition by 
monopolizing her pet pastime, pole- 
vaulting. Two Elis, Keith Brown, 
whose uncle, Bob Gardner, was a 
pioneer vaulter as well as a fine golfer, 
and Frank Pierce hoisted themselves 
into a tie at 13 feet 9 inches. The 
University of California landed third 
place largely because Bob Clark 
leaped 24 feet 8% inches to win the 
broad jump and Bob Kiesel spurted 
home first in both the 100-meter and 
200-meter races. 

Rooters of New York City colleges 
found consolation in George Spitz’s 
successful defense of his running high- 
jump title. Earlier in the week, he 
worried college mates at New York 
University by developing ulcers of the 
mouth which cost him several teeth. 
Horace Odell of Manhattan proved 
himself the champion javelin thrower 
with a heave of 200 feet 45 inches. 

Princeton’s Bill Bonthron again sup- 
plied thrills as he won both the 800- 
meter and 1,500-meter runs for the 
second consecutive year. In the 800- 
meter race, he stayed in the rear as 
he always does, and then when he 
started his spurt got involved in a traf- 
fic jam. Round the bend he finally 
knifed his way through and passed the 
leaders a few feet from the tape. 

In the longer trek, his chief rival 
was Gene Venzke, who has never 
beaten him, and patient Bonthron again 
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A Yale Habit: Frank Pierce Taking 
the Pole-Vault in Tie With Eli Rival 
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seemed to “loaf” too long. This time 
no one interfered with his killing, last- 
lap sprint. At the final turn, he caught 
up with Venzke and led him home by 
five yards, timed at 3:56. 


« 
GOLF: Litile is the Biggest; 


Victor in British Amateur 


A win by 14 up and 13 to go, a new 
course record 3 strokes below the best 
professional mark and 5 below the 
amateur, a dazzling first round of 66. 
These achievements of Lawson Little 
(see cover) of California last week 
made the eyes of golf followers bulge 
as they trooped around with the final- 
ists of the forty-third British Amateur 
at Prestwick, Scotland. 

The man standing between Little 
and the trophy which only three other 
Americans, Walter Travis, Jess Sweet- 
ser, and Bobby Jones, had won, was 
James Wallace, a carpenter. Wallace 
ordinarily is busy with chisel and saw, 
earning £3 a week, and would not have 
entered the tournament if it had not 
been staged within easy bus ride of his 
house. 

Though in the earlier rounds he had 
shot down five Walker Cup players, his 
swing was anything but orthodox; ‘“‘the 
worst I ever saw,” said one profession- 
al critic. He had no money for a caddy 
and economized by not changing his 
shirt or trousers during the entire 
tournament. In his lapel he wore a 
white twig which he superstitiously 
touched before driving off each tee. 

Sad-faced and very Scottish, the car- 
penter was the hero when the final 36- 
hole grind for the title started. He 
and Little had both come through six 
18-hole matches; but Little had fal- 
tered. The day before, playing Leslie 
Garnett on the nineteenth green, for- 
tune favored him when a train whizzed 
by causing the Britisher to miss a two- 
foot putt. 

In the finals, however, Little produced 
golfing miracles. He won the first when 
Wallace three-putted. They halved the 
second in 3. Then fireworks began. 
Wallace got a birdie 4 on the 505-yard 
third hole, yet lost it to Little’s eagle 3. 

From then on, the crowd gaped. 
Known as one of the longest drivers 
in the world, Little proved it consistent- 
ly. On the 283-yard eighteenth he 
drove past the pin and had to putt back, 
narrowly missing a deuce. He never 
let Wallace win a hole, and wound up 
the slaughter on the twenty-third. No 
one ever won the British Amateur by 
such a margin before. Wallace helped 
to make this possible by shooting 80 
golf. 

Hurrying to catch a boat back to the 
United States for the Open Champion- 
ship beginning at Merion, Pa., June 7, 
Little said: “I hated to stop. I never 
enjoyed a round so much in my life.” 

Champion Little is very methodical. 
He has even been called the slowest 
player in the world. In the face of heavy 
winds he sometimes stops to roughen 
the face of his irons with billiard chalk. 

He admits having played one awful 
round—a 102, in China. There it is the 
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custom to bury people in coffins which 
have open ends and sides. A rule on his 
score card read: “Ball may be lifted 
and dropped from open coffin without 
penalty.” Six times during the rounds 
Little had to reach in with his putter 
and recover his pellet from decayed 
bonés. He got the jitters finally, and 
for once became the fastest player in 
the world—and a very bad one. 

Besides stamping Little as a golfer 
with unlimited possibilities, the British 
Amateur proved a point of even great- 
er significance. The United States al- 
ways wins the Walker Cup matches 
easily because the Mother Country does 
not use her best men, 

When the field of 225 dwindled to 
32 last week, three of them were Brit- 
ish Walker Cup “stars,” 24 were other 
Britishers. Out of sixteen survivors, 
one only was a member of the British 
team, but twelve other Britishers were 
still in the running. Neither semi-final- 
ist Garnett nor Wallace were rated 
good enough to represent their country 
in the cup matches. Instead, Britain 
annually selects veterans, who have 
proved they can only lose to America. 


o 
SPORT SHORTS: Rainbow Crew 
Asks 


The beast of class struggle has raised 
its head on board America’s new $400,- 
000 Cup Class yacht, Rainbow, which 
is owned by seventeen millionaires. Her 
crew of 22 has asked for a raise. 

Probably no other workmen have 
such distinguished employers. Subscrib- 
ers to the $400,000 craft were Harold 
S. Vanderbilt, skipper and three rela- 
tives, Frederick W., Alfred Gwynne, 
and William K. Vanderbilt; J. P. Mor- 
gan and George F. Baker, bankers; 


Millionaires for Raise 
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Gerard B. Lambert, owner of a rival 
boat, Vanitie; Edward S. Harkness and 
Henry Huddleston Rogers of Standard 
Oil; Charles Hayden, banker-broker; 
George Emlen Roosevelt, investment 
banker; Willis G. McCullough, yachts- 
man; Joseph P. Day, realty broker; Al- 
fred P. Sloan Jr. and Walter P. Chrys- 
ler, automobile manufacturers; Mar- 
shall Field, banker; Ogden L. Mills, 
Hoover’s last Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

The crew, some of whom work as 
much as 80 hours a week, want their 
salaries raised from $65 to $75 a month. 
The rumor is they won't get it. 

SPINACH vs. WHISKY: Beneath a 
full moon and powerful lamp rays in 
Madison Square Garden Bowl, Long 
Island, Barney’ Ross, Lightweight 
Champion and Jimmy McLarnin, Wel- 
terweight Champion, battled viciously 
for the latter’s title. Ross, a spinach 
addict, won by a narrow margin (two 
judges’ votes to one). He seemed 
much stronger after fifteen rounds 
than McLarnin, whose training form- 
ula was a daily rubdown of John 
Janeson’s seven-year-old Irish whisky. 

BASEBALL Notes: Going into second 
base, fiery Dick Bartell of the Philadel- 
phia Nationals was hit in the head by 
Vaughan, Pittsburgh shortstop, who 
was throwing to first to complete a 
double play. Now recovering, Bartell 
charges he was “beaned” on purpose. 
“They wanted me out of there and they 
got their man.” 


® Ernie Lombardi, catcher for Cincin- 
nati, bats with the interlocking grip 
which Gene Sarazen invented for golf 
players. 


© Wes Ferrell, pitching star of two 


—" 





The $400,000 Rainbow, Whose Crew Wants a Salary Raise From $65 to $75 a Month 


years ago, and Dick Porter, outfielder, 
were traded by Cleveland to the Boston 
Red Sox. The Indians got Bob Seeds, 
outfielder, Bob Weiland, southpaw, and 
about $25,000 cash. Ferrell has refused 
to play for Cleveland all year because 
his salary was cut to $5,000. 


Wittiam O'BRIEN: Things learned 
about the tennis promoter who with 
Bill Tilden last week staged the first 
round-robin Eastern professional 
championship, on Park Avenue, New 
York City: 

He was born the thirteenth of the 
month, was the thirteenth child, has 
thirteen letters in his name, and was 
married on the thirteenth. He looks 
like ex-Mayor O’Brien but is no re- 
lation. Once he earned a living teach- 
ing tennis from the sidelines when 
he didn’t even know how to hold a 
racket. 

He thinks Vines, who overwhelmed 
Tilden in their recent tours and beat 
him again last Sunday, is the best in 
the world. He wonders how Tilden can 
drink a full pitcher of ice water in the 
middle of a match. 

Cochet and Plaa, he says, play too 
much of a waiting game to be good 
drawing cards. “A tennis player is 
only as good as his ankles. Daily ex- 
ercises, up and down on the toes, and 
squatting, are helpful.” 

Mr. O’Brien has never smoked nor 
drunk in his life. To keep down to 
226 pounds, he plays golf, usually in 
the 90s. 

Now he is trying to get control of an 
Eastern professional football team. 
Baer is his choice over Carnera. He 
thinks the New York Giants or Chica- 
go Cubs will snatch the National 
League pennant. 
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AVIATION 


RECORD FLIGHT: Jean Batten 
Lays London-Melbourne Course 








Starting from Lympne, England, 
May 8, an attractive 24-year-old New 
Zealand girl pointed the stub nose of 
her rickety, five-year-old Moth plane 
over the choppy Channel. For the 
third time in thirteen months she was 
outward-bound on the route which the 
much-heralded London-Melbourne rac- 
ers will take next October. 

Jean Batten, however, was not rac- 
ing against competitors, but against 
time. Her first hurdle was the Alps; 
then Rome, where she crashed her 
plane a month ago. These difficulties 
negotiated, she hurried on, pausing at 
Athens, Cyprus, and Baghdad. 

At Karachi, India, she had another 
bad hurdle. There, a year ago, her 
first Australia-bound plane broke down. 
On her present trip she hurdled Kara- 
chi with a neat stride and roared on 
to Calcutta, Rangoon, and Batavia. 

Last week when she finally sat her 
little plane down in Port Darwin, North 
Australia, she was 14 days 23 hours 
out of Lympne. She had clipped four 
and a half days off the woman’s rec- 
ord for the 16,000-mile jaunt, set by 
Amy Johnson Mollison in 1930. Flash- 
ing her glistening white teeth, Miss 
Batten gurgled: “I am delighted to 
beat Amy Johnson’s time. I had an 
adventurous trip; the weather was 
frightful. Where can I get a cup of 
tea?” 

While her New Zealand father was 
gloating over the new record of his 
music-student daughter—she had sold 
her piano to pay for flying lessons— 
many world flyers were laying plans 
for chopping her time to bits. To win 
the £10,000 put up for October’s race 
by Sir MacPherson Robertson, the Aus- 
tralian chocolate maker, pilots know 
their time will have to be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of three days. 

Wiley Post, the one-eyed aviator who 
is headed rapidly toward first place 
among United States pilots, was plan- 
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ning to make the trip in two days. To 
help him do this he has been pruning 
and priming his world-circling Winnie 
Mae. Post plans to put a supercharg- 
er on the Wasp motor of his speedy 
Lockheed Vega and install a new con- 
trollable-pitch propeller—the gear shift 
of the air. 

With such equipment he plans to fly 
at about 30,000 feet, where he believes 
the ship’s normal 185-mile-an-hour 
speed can be lifted to 300. 


CODOS and ROSSI: Frenchmen 
Cut Clean Path to New York 


3 
At Le Bourget, airport of Paris, all 
was hustle and bustle last Sunday at 
dawn. Like nursemaids around a 
spoiled child, French mechanics pranced 
around a giant silver Bleriot mono- 
plane. Into the plane’s tanks they 
pumped 2,055 gallons of gasoline. 
Then came 90 gallons of oil. Dramat- 
ically, France’s two most famous 
flyers, Maurice Rossi, 33, and Paul 
Codos, 38, walked on the field. 
Wedging their plump bodies into 
the tiny cabin, they gunned up the 
500-horsepower Hispano Suiza motor. 
The nine-ton, 5-year-old plane rolled 
slowly down the mile-and-a-half run- 
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Maurice Rossi, Paul Codos and the Plane Which They Landed in New York on Attempted Paris-Cali 
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way. <As it drew near the little Moree 
River that borders the field, airport 
attendants held their breath. 

At the controls, “blind as a bat” 
because of the plane’s construction, 
Codos looked out of a tiny porthole, 
and noted the point where the land 
dipped into the river. There he lifted 
his lumbering plane cautiously off 
French soil. 

They were off on a 6,100-mile non- 
stop trip to California which they hoped 
would break their last year’s record 
flight from New York to Ryak, Syria 
(5,630 miles). 

Before heading out to sea, they 
turned their plane, which was held in 
the air only by perfect engine perform- 
ance, and hedge-hopped back over the 
field for a final salute to the cheering 
attendants. 


For good reasons they had not pub- 
licized their flight. They knew that 
many an aviator, committed by public- 
ity to leave on a pre-arranged date, 
had flown to his death in storms that 
might have been avoided. Thev waited 
for good weather, then took off with 
little fuss and feathers. 


Over the Atlantic they found follow- 
ing winds—just what they wanted. 
Trouble came only over the “flyers’ 
graveyard,” the almost constantly fog- 
locked Grand Banks. But instruments 
brought Codos and Rossi through the 
soupy fog. 

Down the coast they streaked. Then 
came disappointment. Their plane de- 
veloped minor engine trouble. Forced 
to abandon the $66,000 prize their 
government had offered for the San 
Diego flight, they headed for New York. 
Circling over Floyd Bennett Field they 
landed on almost the exact spot from 
which they had taken off a year ago 
on their $55,000 prize winning Syria 
flight. 

Tired, their nerves on edge from 
many hours of flying through fluffy 
fog, the Frenchmen climbed out of 
their cabin. 

“T am not at all happy,” said Rossi 
gloomily. 

“Better get here safely than be a 
dead hero,” said Codos. 
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Although they established no new 
records—the Paris-New York flight 
having been made four years ago by 
Coste and Bellonte—the French Gov- 
ernment decided to honor them. It 
made Codos a Legion of Honor Com- 
mander and Rossi a Captain in the 
French Army. 


* 
“SPITE TOWER:” Baron Has 
Airport “Blockade” Guarded 


Baron Bestecki, once of Austria, and 
the Capital Landing Field Co., owners 
of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Airport, are 
neighbors. Their properties adjoin, 
and they are having a row. Out of 
that row grew a flimsy 155-foot wood- 
en tower, strategically placed on the 
Baron’s property so as to make un- 
usable the airport’s longest runway— 
the only one the big transports of 
Transcontinental & Western Airways 
can use. 

Trouble with the Baron started last 
Fall when General Motors’ TWA took 
over the field from the smaller Pitts- 
burgh Aviation Industries. The Baron 
complained of the noise of the Los 
Angeles and New York bound trans- 
ports that swept low over his property 
a dozen times a day. Immediately TWA 
instructed all pilots to be as quiet as 
they could with their multi-motored 
planes and to keep as far away from 
the Baron as possible. 

But the hot-tempered aristocrat was 
unappeased. Suddenly there appeared 
his tower, “built’”” so he said, “for ad- 
vertising purposes.” But airport offi- 
cials bluntly charge it was built to 
force the Capital Landing Field Co. to 
buy the Baron’s property. TWA law- 
yers were set to work thumbing stat- 
ute books, and the angry company of 
necessity landed its planes at Middle- 
town Depot, an army base five miles 
away. 

Then, on the night of May 10, the 
guy wires that held up the flimsy 
structure were mysteriously cut. Down 
toppled Baron Bestecki’s tower. Furi- 
ously the Baron went to work. Three 
days later he had spliced the wires, 
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patched the lumber and again blocked 
the airport with another tower, this 
time 125 feet high. On his second 
tower he placed a night watchman, 
who last week dutifully made his 
rounds, armed with a shotgun and a 
flashlight. 

Meanwhile TWA lawyers found gold 
in the old law books they had been 
searching. There was an 1860 law 
against maintaining a public nuisance 
which endangered life. Off to court 
they marched the Baron, who was held 
for the August grand jury. Until then, 
TWA can do nothing but wait and pray 
that the guy wires will be cut occa- 
sionally. 

While to the general public the Har- 
risburg tower was a rather amusing 
local “spite fence,” aviation companies 
anxiously followed its career. With no 
laws to protect them, they feared other 
disgruntled land owners might block 
their expensive airport runways with 
a few dollars worth of two by fours. 


° 
GLIDER TRAIN: Russia Tows 
Freight Behind a Mother Ship 


Spectators gathered near Moscow at 
the airfield of Russia’s great aviation 
society, Osoaviakhim, saw a strange 
sight last week. One morning at dawn 
a bizarre contraption took to the air. 

The spearhead of the thing was a 
big, powerful monoplane. Behind it, 
attached by cables 130, 150, and 165 
yards long, trailed three gliders. As 
the “locomotive” of the first aerial 
train gathered headway, the glider pi- 
lots lifted their light, freight-carrying 
craft off the ground. Then the plane 
took to the air and headed 808 miles 
south to the Soviet’s Crimean glider 
capital, Koktebel. 

Thus, one of aviation’s pet fancies— 
the idea of towing gliders which may 
be cut away from a power unit to land 
freight at way points—got its initial 
practical test. The train’s first sched- 
uled stop was Kharkov. At 8:30 in 
the morning the freight train, its four 
units arranged in a monstrous dia- 
mond pattern, appeared over the So- 
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viet tractor and airplane town. One 
by one the plane pilot cut away the 
gliders. 

Down they swooped, making grace- 
ful banks and turns, to land within a 
few feet of the space marked off for 
them. With his fledglings safe on the 
ground Russia’s famous 24-year-old 
pilot, Fedosev, landed the mother ship. 

In mid-afternoon the Moscow take- 
off performance was repeated, and the 
train again headed south for the 
Crimea. The only untoward happen- 
ing of the whole spectacular feat came 
shortly after the second take-off, when 
a storm over Ukraine wheat fields buf- 
feted the train. Sensibly the pilot cut 
his tow lines, landed his own plane, 
and waited until next morning before 
continuing the journey. 

The scheme would have little imme- 
diate practical use in the United States, 
where express freights and truck lines 
link all important towns. But in Rus- 
sia, where impassable roads and snarled 
and inadequate rail traffic make trans- 
portation slow and tedious, possibili- 
ties are unlimited. The gliders could 
land in a rough field far too small to 
handle a powerful transport plane. 
Once their loads were discharged they 
could be collected at main points by 
small aerial switching engines. 

The two countries most interested 
in gliding and soaring are Germany 
and Russia. The Reich, unable to train 
plane pilots because of Versailles 
Treaty strictures, has lavishly subsi- 
dized gliding schools, whose graduates, 
in case of war, could soon learn the 
tricks of fighting planes. 

Russia, which already has 30,000 li- 
censed soaring pilots, also sees glid- 
ing as a useful stop-gap. Her facto- 
ries are still struggling to get into mass 
production of power ships. When the 
happy day comes, glider pilots will be 
ready to fly them. 

At the end of the present Piatiletka 
(Five-Year Plan), the Soviet hopes to 
have 500,000 glider pilots licensed. Last 
week’s spectacular aerial train will 
tour the U. S. S. R., to whip up en- 
thusiasm for the great soaring meet 
to be held next August in Koktebel. 
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SILVER: Diagnoses of Roosevelt’s ‘* Ultimate’’ 


Cure for Money Ills Are in Violent Disagreement 


Psychic residents of the capital be- 
held the shades of William Jennings 
Bryan, “Silver Dick” Bland, and other 
famous silverites of history hovering 
over Washington last week. Clamor- 
ous agitation and relentless pressure 
had their effect.. President Roosevelt, 
who in the past has been against radi- 
cal silver legislation finally was per- 
suaded to do “something for silver.” 
The “something” was designed to re- 
place the more extreme Dies Bill, 
which Mr. Roosevelt disliked. 

Just how much silver would benefit, 
nobody knew. Economists were be- 
wildered. A Presidential message and 
a Treasury-written bill appeared on 
Capitol Hill, unaccompanied by clear- 
cut explanations. Some §silver-bloc 
Senators who had approved the bill at 
White House conferences, felt they had 
been tricked and turned their oratory 
against it when it reached the floor. 


Po.icy: The President recommended 
immediate legislation to declare “it to 
be the policy of the United States to in- 
crease the amount of silver in our 
monetary stocks with the ultimate ob- 
jective of having and maintaining one- 
fourth of their monetary value in silver 
and three-fourths in gold.” 

How long is “ultimate?” Washing- 
ton asked. 

The bill, titled the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934, declared a similar policy. 
It accepted the 25-75 ratio between 
silver and gold in monetary reserves. 
It authorized and directed the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to attain this 





ACME 
Senator Pittman: “Magnificent Com- 
promise and Great Step Forward” 


“ultimate objective,” but it left the time 
and speed of purchases to the Treas- 
ury’s discretion. 


REACTIONS: Senator Key Pittman of 
silver-producing Nevada, apostolic lead- 
er for white-metal legislation, was sat- 
isfied. He hailed the measure as a 
“magnificent compromise and... a 
great step forward.” 

Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, 
inflationist spearhead, was disgruntled. 
“In no sense,” he declared, ‘does this 
bill make silver a part of our metallic 
reserves on a par with gold in the 
monetary systems of the United 





WIDE WORLD 


Senator Thomas: “All the Bill Means 
Is Some More Silver at Some Time” 


States.” Silver, he said, would remain 
a “token” money like the nickel and 
copper in our monetary stocks. All 
that was proposed was “to acquire 
some more silver, somewhere, at some 
time, somehow.” 


- Senator Alva B. Adams of Colorado 
asserted the President had agreed to 
carry out the bill’s terms “enthusiasti- 
cally.” Senators William E. Borah of 
Idaho and Burton K. Wheeler of Mon- 
tana were dissatisfied because it did not 
provide for outright remonetization of 
silver. 


Senator Huey Long of Louisiana, who 
does not “pretend” to be a great silver 
scholar, felt “this bill does not, topside, 
face, or bottom, give us anything at all, 
not a thing on God’s living earth. 

“In common parlance,” he asked, “we 
have another baby rattle, have we not; 
another all-day sucker; something to 
play with? That is what we got last 
time.” 


Provisions: The bill itself contains 
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Senator Borah, Who Wants Out- 


right Remonetization of Silver 


both mandatory and permissive pro- 
visions: 

It orders the Treasury to attain the 
25-75 ratio in the metallic monetary 
base by buying silver at home and 
abroad, but only-when it is deemed ad- 
visable to do so. 

It permits—it does not require—the 
President to nationalize non-industrial 
domestic silver, in the same manner as 
gold was commanceered, upon payment 
of a just compensation. It permits reg- 
ulation of silver imports and exports. 

It places a tax of 50 per cent on 
private profits from silver deals. 

It directs the Treasury to issue silver 
certificates “in a face amount not 
less than the cost of all silver pur- 
chased” under the act, which are to 
be secured “by an amount of silver in 
bullion and standard silver dollars of 
a monetary value equal to the face 
amount of such silver certificates.” 

The present ratio of silver to gold in 
our monetary stocks is about 12 to 88 
per cent, and the market price of silver 
is around 45 cents an ounce. The 
Treasury is instructed not to buy any 
silver above its monetary or coinage 
value of $1.29 an ounce, and is prohib- 
ited from paying more than 50 cents an 
ounce for stocks accumulated in this 
country. 

This does not abrogate, however, the 
President’s order which, in effect, has 
permitted the Treasury to pay 64% 
cents for “newly mined domestic silver” 
since December. 

Treasury statisticians scanned these 
provisions and put slide rules to work. 
Present gold stocks amount to $7,753,- 
000,000 and the Treasury already has 
about 700,000 ounces of silver. If gold 
stocks remain at their present amount, 
it. would be necessary to purchase 
about 1,300,000,000 additional ounces of 
silver to fulfill the ratio. 


SitverR Propuction: “The process of 
acquiring silver,” Senator Pittman said, 
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“of course, has to be a slow one.” He 
pointed out that total world production 
last year was only 160,000,000 ounces, 
and 20 per cent of that was used in the 
arts. He said our share last year was 
less than 24,000,000 ounces and had 
never risen above 67,000,000 in any one 
year. 

Silver experts agreed the process 
would be slow. They said the total 
readily available supplies of silver in 
the world were probably less than the 
1,300,000,000 ounces needed to complete 
our ratio. Heavy buying, they added, 
might quickly run up the price above 
our limit. 

Financial authorities viewed the bill 
as only mildly inflationary. Even if the 
Treasury pressed its permissive powers, 
they said, and bought vast quantities 
of silver, the certificates issued would 
probably flow to banks and swell 
their already excessive reserves. It was 
pointed out that a country doesn’t use 
more currency than its business re- 
quires, unless hoarding or wild inflation 
takes place. 


COMMENT ABROAD: The President’s 
message, Which also spoke of his hav- 
ing conferred with “our neighbors” with 
a view to making both gold and silver 
as a world standard of value brought 
dubious reactions. 


“Silver is a political rather than a 
financial question,’ commented an of- 
ficial French spokesman, “and France 
is not interested.” 


“It is not necessary to point out,” 
said the Agence Economique et Finan- 
ciere, “that the attitude of 23 central 
banks, which have just again unani- 
mously pronounced in favor of a return 
as soon as possible to the international 
gold standard, renders such an accord 
problematical to say the least.” 

In London the press greeted with 
skepticism the President’s intention to 
obtain, by international agreement, 
wider use of silver as money. 

“Even if that- is meant seriously 
(which it probably is not),” the Morn- 
ing Post said, “the chances of securing 
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an agreement can be regarded as neg- 
ligible.” 


ComMENT AT Home: The American 
press did not take to our new mone- 
tary whirl any more kindly. 

“It looks like a political gesture 
forced by a Congressional bloc.” The 
New York World-Telegram. 

“He (the President) is evidently 
seeking to effect a political compro- 
mise.” The New York Times. 

“It is simply a sop to help re-elect 
Senators from the silver States of the 
West,” boldly declared The Philadelphia 
Record. 

Congressional leaders explained that 
the silver bill would be considered as 
soon as the tariff measure was off the 
calendar. 


SCHWAB: Bethlehem Head, 72, 
Quits Steel Institute Post 


“My state of health, my age, my in- 
ability to take any active part, and the 
good of the institute, make me feel 
that this step is imperative.” 

Feeling his 72 years, Charles M. 
Schwab resigned last week as chair- 
man of the steel industry’s trade asso- 
ciation, the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, which he has headed since 
1927. 

He retains a post he has held for 
more than 30 years—chairmanship of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp., second larg- 
est in the industry. “As for retiring 
from the Bethlehem Steel Co., that I 
will never do,” he remarked. “This is 
the one thing I have that holds the 
greatest interest in life for me. It is 
my monument, and I am proud of it.” 

Directors of the Steel Institute com- 
prise the Code Authority of the great 
industry, which is the major support 
of 2,500,000 persons in the United 
States. Besides administering the code, 
the institute gathers trade statistics, 
offers prizes to technical researchers, 
calls biannual conferences at which 
steel men discuss their mutual prob- 
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Charles M. Schwab as a Youth, as a Golfer, and at the Age of 72 on Retiring From the Steel Institute 


lems, and acts as spokesman for the 
industry. 

Mr. Schwab, before he joined Bethle- 
hem, was president of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. and of the United States Steel 
Corp. He began his business career as 
grocery clerk in a small Pennsylvania 
town, got a job in a steel mill, and— 
so he says—by luck rather than skill 
became Andrew Carnegie’s right-hand 
man. He was the first industrial ex- 
ecutive to receive a $1,000,000 yearly 
salary. During the World War Ger- 
many offered him $100,000,000 not to 
sell military supplies to Great Britain, 
but he rejected the offer. 

His home on Riverside Drive, New 
York, is-a $3,500,000 copy of a French 
chateau, and contains one of the finest 
organs in the world. Mr. Schwab plays 
the organ, violin, and piano. Early in 
his career he gave piano lessons to 
supplement his small salary as steel- 
mill worker. 

Of late he spends only a few hours 
a day at his office. He devotes most of 
his time to reading historical novels 
and autobiographies (Rafael Sabatini 
and Emil Ludwig are his favorites), 
and playing cards at his various clubs 
(he was president of the Whist Club 
for twenty years). 

At 9:30 every night he goes to bed. 


“BAWL STREET:” Finance Is 
Taken on Its Annual “Ride” 


Dignified bankers and brokers in 
New York’s financial district were 
treated to their annual guffaw last 
week. The Bawl Street Journal was 
out. 

Every Spring the Bond Club of New 
York publishes a satire on The Wall 
Street Journal, conservative financial 
newspaper. The Bond Club’s sheet 
covers events, firms, and personalities 
in the business and financial world. 
Contributions are rewarded with $1,- 
000 in prizes. 

Prize winning feature story: “Capitol 
Hears Wedding Bells: Washington— 
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The most brilliant event of a most bril- 
liant season in this city, which is used 
to most brilliant things except in Con- 
gress, was the Spring union of Nira, 
favorite daughter of Gen. Hugh S&S. 
Johnson, and U. S. Industry, eldest son 
of Mr. and Mrs. American Public. 

“The bride wore a gown of blue 
eagle feathers which were slightly ruf- 
fled, indicating that someone had not 
been doing right by our Nira. The 
sleeves were fully inflated, but the gold 
trimmings had been reduced to 59.6 per 
cent of the original pattern. The skirt 
had a sweeping train effect, its length 
determined by current. carloadings. 
The bride wore a veil of gossamer 
threats so unusually long and numer- 
ous that many of the guests were in- 
clined to wink at it. Her bouquet was 
of all-American razz-berries.” 

Best large financial ‘‘advertisement:” 
“New and Different Issue, $30,000,000 
Commonwhelp of Pennsylvania 314 per 
cent Hot Puppies. These bonds will be 
printed in any color, size, or denom- 
ination, including the United Brethren 
and the Colored Baptist. Price 101% 
and unearned interest, including bread, 
butter and two vegetables.” The un- 
derwriters of the issue included: ‘The 
Pity Company of New York, Worst 
National Bank, Comical Bank & Trust 
Co., and Kidding, Nobody & Co.” 

Best small “advertisements:” “Dil- 
linger, Read & Co., 28 Nassau Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

“When Your Ticker Stops We Do 
Our Part: National Casket Co. 

“All We Know Is What We Read In 
the papers: J. P. Morgan & Co., 23 
Bawl Street. 

“Leave Us Be Your Executor. Get 
all You can out of your life and trust 
us to get all We can out of your death. 
Bankers Trust Co.” 


* 
TEXTILES: Gen. Johnson Puts 
Brake on Cotton Mill Output 


NRA Administrator Hugh S. John- 
son cheered cotton textile executives 
last week. He granted their Code Au- 
thority’s request to curtail mill output 
for twelve weeks beginning June 4. 
During this period looms and spindles 
will not be allowed to operate more 
than 60 hours a week, as against the 
present 80 hours. 

George A. Sloan, chairman of the 
Code Authority, explained the situation. 
April production of cotton goods, he 
said, was 6244 per cent more than the 
demand. “Unsold stocks of cotton cloth 
have steadily increased each week from 
250,330,000 yards on Feb. 24 to 332, 
362,000 yards on Apr. 28.” 

But General Johnson’s order cast 
gloom over employes. Most of them 
work 40 hours a week. Under the new 
rule, employment will be limited to 30 
hours, with corresponding reductions 
in wages. The poorest paid workers, 
who now receive $12 for 40 hours’ 
labor, will take a weekly wage cut of 
$3. 

Thomas W. McMahon, president of 
the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, expressed annoyance. “The union 
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Thomas McMahon, President 
of the United Textile Workers 
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Lee Du Forest, Winner of Long 
Legal B'attle Over Radio Feed-Back 
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will advise its members when the cur- 
tailment period is at an end to refuse 
to work more than 30 hours a week and 
to demand the present 40-hour wage,” 
he said. 

The cotton-textile industry has rushed 
through the “fatal cycle” of capitalism 
in a few months. Last year there was 
a minor boom; prices rose, demand in- 
creased. Production was then stepped 
up, stocks on hand increased, and the 
little bubble of prosperity burst. 

Mr. Sloan, the guiding spirit of the 
cotton industry, is a tall, handsome 
young man of 41. He talks, thinks, and 
wears cotton—underwear, shirt, suit, 
belt, necktie, and socks. He is a pro- 
fessional trade association man from 
Tennessee. As president of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, he had a cotton code 
of fair competition ready and in the 
hands of President Roosevelt a few 
hours after the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act was signed last year. Effec- 
tive July 17, 1933, it was the first NRA 
code to be placed in operation. 


RADIO SUIT: Dispute Settled 
In Favor of Lee De Forest 


Probably the greatest step forward 
in all radio history was the discovery 
of the feed-back circuit in 1913. To 
find out who discovered this principle 
which made modern radio possible has 
been a job for lawyers since 1919. 


The battle for recognition was be- 
tween two of radio’s greatest names: 
Edwin Howard Armstrong, Columbia 
University’s brilliant electrical  re- 
searcher, and Lee De Forest, holder of 
300-odd radio patents, who like many 
other rich, Iowa-born people, lives in 
Hollywood. Characteristically, they 
fought not for money but honor. 


Last week De Forest was given the 
winner’s laurel when Mr. Justice Car- 
dozo, in the gloomy old Supreme 
Court chambers in the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, read the opinion of the land’s 
highest court. 


“Long before this suit,” said the jus- 
tice in his low, even voice “the rival 
claimants fought out between 
themselves the legal battle now re- 
newed ... The prize of an exclusive 
patent falls to the one who had the 
fortune to be first... The others gain 
nothing for all their toil and talents.” 
Then, after reviewing the ten court 
battles that cost $1,500,000, he ended 
one of the century’s most famous suits: 
“The decree of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals should be reversed and that 
of the District Court affirmed. It is so 
ordered .. .” 


Controversy over the feed-back cir- 
cuit principle which enables radio lis- 
teners to hear their favorite crooner’s 
every intonation began in 1916 in the 
Patent Office. Almost simultaneously 
four men had stumbled on the same 
idea. The war caused postponement 
of legal action. But when Edwin 
Armstrong got back from France, 
where, as a Signal Corps Major, he 
developed the superheterodyne circuit 
principle that helped American Army 
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men to intercept German radio mes- 
sages, he flew into legal action. 

In the Southern District Court of 
New York he was named inventor of 
the feed-back. De Forest appealed. 
A higher court sustained Armstrong. 
In the next five court battles, ending 
with an earlier Supreme Court deci- 
sion, De Forest won. The case went 
back to District Court and again De 
Forest won. Then last year, Circuit 
Court upheld Armstrong. Finally came 
last weeks Supreme Court decision, 
which makes the court score 7 to 3 
against Armstrong. It will doubtless 
put the matter to rest. 

The Armstrong-De Forest fight has 
long since become merely a duel for 
glory. No royalties or accountings of 
profits were involved, for both contest- 
ants sold their patent rights years ago, 
Armstrong to Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. and De Forest to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The world’s radio giant, Radio Corp. 
of America, has even less interest in 
the whole affair: RCA had the foresight 
to lease patents of both. 


ZEPHYR: All Records Are Swept 
Aside on Denver-Chicago Run 


A signal flag dropped, and a stream- 
lined train rolled out of Denver last 
week to make -railroad history. She 
was loaded down with railroad officials, 
engineers, and newspaper men. Special 
guards patrolled the track ahead, and 
signals were set to give her right-of- 
way clear through to Chicago. Across 
townships, counties, States, she 
streaked with crowds at every junction 
to see. the speed demon of transpor- 
tation. 

When she broke the finishing tape in 
Chicago at the Halsted Street Station, 
the Chicago Burlington & Quincy’s 
Zephyr had zoomed over the interven- 
ing 1,015 miles in 13 hours and 5 min- 
utes. She reached a peak speed of 
112.5 miles an hour, held it for three 
miles, and averaged 77.5 miles an hour 
for the trip. 

In making the first non-stop sunrise- 
to-sunset run in American railroad his- 
tory, the Zephyr more than halved the 
time of the fastest scheduled train on 
the Burlington route. 

The Zephyr, powered by a 660 horse- 
power Diesel motor, is a three-coach 
train weighing less than 100 tons. Fuel 
costs for oil on the Denver-Chicago run 
were only $17. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: History Is 
Outdone by Depression’s Cost 


Dr. Daniel Starch, research consult- 
ant and former Harvard professor, took 
pen in hand and added up what the de- 
pression has cost the United States. 
His estimate is $250,000,000,000, or 
eight times the direct cost of the World 
War. These are the items he included: 

Loss in income of 12,000,000 unem- 
ployed persons, plus reduction of wages 
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of the 36,000,000 now working: $120,- 
000,000,000. 

Decline in value of securities: $120,- 
000,000,000. 

Cost of the administration’s recov- 
ery program: $10,000,000,000. 

The depression is thus the “greatest 
destroyer of values in the world’s his- 
tory,” said Dr. Starch. 

B.M.T.: For once Wall Street bank- 
ers contrived to thumb their noses at 
the Securities Act. They orally sold 
$8,000,000 of 15-year Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan Transit Corp. bonds to buyers with- 
in New York State, thus avoiding the 
Federal law’s stringent liability pro- 
visions. 


Neither advertising nor the mails 
was used. The flotation got publicity 
from news stories in metropolitan dai- 
lies. The New York Herald Tribune 
alone gave it more than $250 worth of 
space. 

DivipENDs: At least 41 American 
business firms have “licked” the de- 
pression. They are mailing their lucky 
stockholders dividend checks as fat, or 
fatter, than at the peak of prosperity 
in 1929. 

The list of them, published last week 
by Paine, Webber & Co., stock and 
commodity brokers, includes compa- 
nies handling food products, shoes, oil, 
tobacco, business machines, telephones, 
and electric light; as well as retail 
stores, and even railroads. 

All except seven fully earned their 
present dividend requirements last year 
and in the first quarter of 1934. 


STOCKS PAYING ABOVE 1929 
DIVIDEND RATE 


Per Cent 

Return 
Reg Reg. on 

Div’d Div’d Recent 

Now 1929 Prices 
Brown Shoe......... $3.00 $2.625 5.45 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 2.80 2.50 6.37 
COGR-OOER. ec cwcces 6.00 4.50 §.12 
Continental Can..... 3.00 2.50 4.17 
Hazel Atlas Glass... 5.00 2.00 5.69 
Hershey Chocolate... 3.00 Nil 4.77 
Int'l. Business Mach. 6.00 5.00 4.42 
F.C 1.70 Nil 7.08 
Penick & Ford...... 2.00 1.00 3.64 
WW. B. DORMNOGOs 6 o00'c's 4.40 3.25 4.40 

STOCKS MAINTAINING 
1929 DIVIDENDS 

Adams Millis....... *$2.00 $2.00 7.40 
Air Reduction...... 3.00 a 3.00 3.16 
Allied Chemical..... 6.00 b 6.00 4.65 
AMOPARS 2.0. 0ssccses 2.00 2.00 4.25 
American Can....... 4.00 ec 3.00 4.30 
American Chicle.... 3.00 d 2.00 5.56 
American Stores.... g 2.00 g. 2.00 4.93 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.... 9.00 9.00 7.96 
Amer. Tobacco “B”. 5.00 e 4.00 7.26 
Beech-Nut ......... 3.00 b 3.00 4.77 
Bohn Aluminum.... * 3.00 c¢ 3.00 5.77 
Brooklyn Union..... 5.00 5.00 7.95 
Com’l. Investment Tr. f 2.00 4.00 3.92 
Corn Products...... 3.00 a 2.50 4.77 
Cream of Wheat.... 2.00 2.00 6.25 
Dominion Stores.... 1.20 1.20 6.30 
First Nat’l. Stores... 2.50 2.50 4.17 
General Mills....... 3.00 g 3.00 5.45 
Helme Co., G. W.... c 5.00 c 56.00 4.50 
Liggett & Myers “B” e 4.00 e 4.00 4.40 
McCall Corp........ 2.00 2.00 6.90 
McKeesport Tin PIl.. 4.00 4.00 4.72 


Norfolk & Western. 8.00 h 8.00 4.70 


Pacific Lighting..... 3.00 3.00 9.68 
Peoples Drug....... 1.00 1.00 2.50 
Reynolds Tob. “B’’.. 3.00 3.00 7.15 
Southern Cal. Ed... 2.00 2.00 12.50 
Standard Oil, N. J..« 1.00 e 1.00 2.39 
United Biscuit...... 1.60 1.60 6.40 
United Gas Imp..... 1.20 1.20 7.50 
Woolworth ....7.0+. 2.40 2.40 4.90 
*But reduced in interim. a Plus. $1 
extra. b Plus, 5% in stock. -c Plus $2 
extra. d Plus 15% in stock. e Plus $1 


f Stock split 2% for 1 in 1929, 
h Plus $4 extra, 


extra. 
g¢ Plus 50 cents extra. 
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GROTON: President’s old School 
Looks Back on a Half Century 





President Roosevelt this Saturday 
will return to Groton School. That his 
son John is a member of the graduat- 
ing class has something to do with his 
visit. But far more important to an old 
Grotonian is the fact that the church 
school overlooking the Nashua River 
Valley in Massachusetts celebrates this 
week the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. 

Possessed of a reputation for exclu- 
siveness, Groton is more truly a school 
built around a great personality—that 
of its headmaster, Dr. Endicott Pea- 
body, always referred to familiarly as 
“the Rector.” Son of a prominent 
Salem family of merchant sailors, he 
went from the sedate surroundings of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to mission- 
ary work in a very brawny Tombstone, 
Ariz. A year later, in 1884, when he 
was 27, he returned East to found his 
school. 

By advertising in newspapers Dr. 
Peabody collected 27 pupils. To house 
them he had Brooks House, now one of 
the school’s two dormitory buildings. 
To teach them, the masters were Dr. 
Peabody, William Amory Gardiner, who 
was barely 21, and Sherrard Billings, 
just 26 and the only one of the three 
with any teaching experience. Mr. 
Gardiner and Mr. Billings both died 
recently. 

In the unkempt grounds -nd single 
house, which contrast strangely with 
the well-kept lawns and seven generous 
buildings of today, they went bravely 
ahead, initiating a system of education 
English in inspiration and then as now 
marked by close association of pupils 
and masters. 

Present, too, was the Spartan rigor 
which to a degree still marks Groton. 
Boys in the six forms, with the excep- 
tion of “prefects,” still have no rooms of 
their own. Each sleeps in a curtained 
cubicle with partitions reaching only 
part way to the ceiling. Until recently 
all the boys washed themselves in the 
morning with cold water in tin basins 
which, when not in use, dangled under 
washcloths from hooks over soapstone 
sinks. Except for sixth formers, they 
received but 25 cents a week allowance. 


Scholastically, Groton has ranked 
high ever since 1886, when it sent 
forth its first lone graduate to a ca- 
reer of university honors. Thoroughly 
grounded in a classical curriculum, the 
boys are taught, among other things, 
to take college examinations in their 
stride. Proof that they do lies in the 
fact that of 405 Harvard candidates 
in 26 years, only three have failed. 

Yet Groton, which has graduated 
such men as the President, a series of 
ambassadors, and scores of notable 
men, is not for everyone. It has too 
long a waiting list. So, “a Groton man 
wires to Dr. Peabody as soon as his son 
is born. Others generally think a letter 
quick enough.” 
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THE SPORTSMAN - THE F.F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned 
Trains in the World 


Serving 
Washington + Philadelphia - New York 
Cincinnati + Lexington + Louisville 
Chicago + Detroit + Toledo + Cleveland 
St. Louis + Indianapolis + Columbus 
Richmond + Norfolk + Newport News 
White Sulphur Springs - Hot Springs 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 
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PRESS-RADIO: Competition 
Speeds up Air News Reporting 


After battling half a dozen years, 
the Nation’s Fourth Estate last March 
buried the hatchet with the Nation’s 
radio. Newspaper men charged radio 
men with poaching on their territory 
by broadcasting news and threatened 
to drop all radio program listings if 
some agreement was not reached. Fi- 
nally they decided on the Press-Radio 
Bureau. 

The press associations would furnish 
this organization with news condensed 
for radio use. This would be pumped 
on the air in five-minute periods, morn- 
ing and evening, and timed not to con- 
flict with either morning or afternoon 
newspaper editions. 

About this agreement last week came 
many doleful howls from radioland. 
Newscasters have repeatedly charged 
that reports were brief, colorless, and 
too old to be useful. Then, to provoke 
further the radio pact signers, half a 
dozen newsgathering agencies sprang 
up to furnish non-signing competitors 
with live little items. 

Probably the most aggressive of the 
new agencies is Transradio Press Serv- 
ice. Its handling last Friday of the 
Toledo strike stood out in sharp relief 
to the 51 words furnished 160 clients 
by the Press-Radio Bureau, which dis- 
missed the tense situation with: 

“Toledo, Ohio-—National Guardsmen 
and a crowd of 2,000 rioters traded 
weapons late today as sporadic skirm- 
ishes continued around the Electric 
Auto-Lite plant. Soldiers ran out of 
gas bombs. They picked up bricks and 
stones which rioters had hurled at them 
and threw the missiles back. At least 
four persons were injured.” 

Meanwhile, Transradio was pepper- 
ing its 28 stations with running-fire 
bulletins from Toledo correspondents 
in the thick of the fight. A sample of 
Transradio’s sharp and colorful report- 
ing: 

“Toledo—Rioting . .. was renewed 
early this evening when a mob of strik- 
ers seized a strike-breaker .. . stripped 
him naked, and despite threats of Na- 
tional Guard guns forcd him to lead a 
parade ... eight blocks through the 
city’s main streets and past the county 
jail. 

“The strike-breaker, who was pelted 
with rocks, mud, and decayed fruit 
throughout his enforced march, was 
severely beaten and allowed to escape 
after strikers were satisfied .. . 

“Throughout the impromptu parade, 
the strikers jeered at armed National 
Guardsmen while the more radical... 
maintained a cry of ‘Baby Killers’ at 
the Guardsmen. 

“This new taunt followed reports that 
many babies in the vicinity . .. have 
been made seriously ill by gas .. .” 
~The aggressive and able head of 
Transradio is Virginia-born Herbert 
Moore. After working on newspapers 
in Baltimore, Richmond, and New 
Orleans, he went to the United Press 
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for eight years. Then, together with 
many other old U.P. men, hc moved to 
Columbia Broadcasting. ; 

When Columbia was in the midst of 
its bitter fight with the press, Moore 
served as night city editor of Colum- 
bia’s own newsgathering service. This 
was disbanded when the radio-press 
agreement went into effect Mar. 1. 
Foreseeing that stations were going to 
have a difficult time appeasing news- 
hungry radio listeners’ appetites, Moore 
marched off to form Transradio. 

Collecting $50,000—some of which he 
admits came from radio men who 
agreed with him that the Press-Radio 
Bureau could not last—he went to 
work. Correspondents were signed for 
London, Paris, Berlin, Tokyo, Buenos 
Aires, and half a dozen other world 
news centers. To bolster their reports 
Moore signed for world-wide coverage 
with Havas, the French news agency. 
Then he turned his attention to the 
United States. 

Bureaus were opened in six big cities 
and headquarters established in New 
York. Local correspondents—540 of 
them—were hired. Then began the 
work of getting customers. Little sta- 
tions, not wanting to pay high wire 
tolls, bought daily 15-minute programs 
for as little as $15 a week. The Yankee 
network in New England pays a much 
larger sum for a constant tattoo of 
news—reports which may run as high 
as 25,000 daily words. By last week 
Moore said he had signed up $100,000 
worth of business for the year. 


Herbert Moore is proud of two recent 
achievements. He gloats over the fact 
that he had the Codos and Rossi take- 
off on the air seven minutes after their 
plane’s wheels lifted off Le Bourget 
field, and that his agency was the first 
to announce they would land in New 
York. 


. 
MACHADO: Fugitive’s “Scoop” 
Ghost-Written Months Ago? 


Since last Apr. 25 the United States 
Government has been supposedly look- 
ing for Gen. Gerardo Machado, former 
Cuban President. It has a warrant 
standing against him charging murder 
and embezzlement. But United States 
Marshals, knocking at the Machado 
exile home in New York’s smart East 
91st Street, were politely informed that 
he had departed. 


Until last week the former President 
remained lost. Then New York Post 
trucks roared out onto the streets 
with bundles of papers with big black 
headlines: “Post Finds Machado Hid- 
ing Here; Cuban Fugitive Tells His 
Story.” 

Credit for the Post find is said to be- 
long to a young Texas-born reporter, 
Isaac McAnally. Working on his own 
leads, it took him four days’ work to 
track down Machado. Finally, after 
devious meanderings that sound not 
unlike pages from a Fu Manchu novel, 
a meeting was arranged in a midtown 
building. Then: 

“A key turned in the door. The knob 
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THis GREAT BOOK 
by John Drinkwater 


To Reap FREE- 


We want you to see for yourself the amazing book values this 
new kind of book club brings its members. They get books first 
published at $2.00 to $3.50 FOR ONLY $1 EACH! This free 
trial will explain, more clearly than anything we can say, why 
nearly 100,000 members are so enthusiastic about this new plan. 


FREE MEMBERSHIP 
leday One Dollar Book Club Saves 
; You at 106290 on a Good Book Each Month... 


MMU OL 


in the Doub 





T OUR EXPENSE, without cost or 
A obligation, will you try this new 
money-saving plan? Nearly 100,000 
people have already accepted this offer. 
Free Membership in this new kind of book 
club now entitles them to obtain books on 
the Club List first published at $2.00 to 
$3.50—for ONLY $1.00 EACH. 


There is still time for you to get one of 
these Free Memberships. You do not have 
to buy any particular number of books. 
You buy only those you really want, when 
you want them. You pay for them only 
after you have examined them. If you 
TAKE nothing you PAY nothing. And 
every book you do take means a clear saving. 


Good Books by Great Writers 


One month the book offered may be a fas- 
cinating Biography. The next month it may 
be absorbing Travel or Adventure, or an out- 
standing work of Fiction. It is always a book 
appealing to discriminating readers for its in- 
terest, permanent value and literary excellence. 


Authors of the books offered in past months 
have included 


H. G. Wells, 

W. Somerset 

7 Reasons Why Maugham, 
" ristopher 

it Will Pay You Morley, 


to Join NOW 
1, Save $1.00 to $2.50 on 
ev k you yourself 


decide to e. 


2. Take as FEW books as 
you want. 


3, Best Sellers and Books 
whose permanent value 


only $1, 


4,:Free examination of ev- ligation. 


FORE 
decide to keep it. oe - 


5, Costs you nothing to join. 
6, No Dues or Fees of any 
aan, remit. 


7. You, can discontinue 
membership any 





risk. Mail 
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Clemence Dane, William McFee, 
and other best-selling writers. 


Every book is a high-grade vol- 
ume, an edition identical with the 
original. For example, “PEPYS, 
His Life and Character,” 
by the celebrated author John 
Drinkwater—is printed on fine antique paper, 
bound in handsome black cloth tastefully 
stamped in gold; a full library size volume, 
5% x 8% inches; 374 pages, 17 illustrations. 


How Does this Club Plan Work? 


Every month (provided you wish it) the 
postman brings you a good book like this. 
You pay nothing in advance—nothing to the 
postman. You alone are the judge of whether 
you wish to keep it. Each book is yours for 
three days’ free reading. Before you pay for 
it, you first make sure you want it. If you 
DO— if you are sure you will enjoy it—then 
you merely send $1 for it, plus ten cents for 
packing and postage. 


If, however, any particular book does not 
appeal, simply return it and pay nothing. Or, 
if you wish, order any alternate book described 
in the Monthly Bulletin (sent free to mem- 
bers only). Or you may take no book at all, 
any month you so prefer. At all times you 
take only the books you want, and pay for 
only the books you keep! 


FREE TRIAL—Send No Money 


See for yourself—at our risk—how enthusiastic you will be 
with this common-sense, money-saving plan. 
“PEPYS” by John Drinkwater for free reading. Unless de- 
lighted with the kind of books the Club offers members for 
the trial costs you nothing, places you under no ob- 


Try it. Accept 


Send coupon now without money. We will send you “Pepys” 
postage prepaid. Examine and read it. 
and we will bill you at the regular Club price. Each month, 
then, you may examine the monthly selection BEFORE you 
But if “Pepys” 
appeal—return it and pay nothing. Could anything be fairer? 
You take no 
DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Dept. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


If you like it—keep it 


(or any other book, later on) does not 


coupon without money—now. 


124, 




















Gossiped with Kings, 

Sinned with Servants, 

Founded the World’s 
Greatest Navy! 


OST of us think of Samuel Pepys 

(“Peeps,”’ he pronounced it) as Fann te 
the author of the greatest diary. Few af 
ize the importance of this engaging little 
man in times more glamorous than those 
of swashbuckling soldiers of fortune. 


In this great book, “PEPYS, His Life 
and Character,’”’ John Drinkwater, famous 
author, reveals Pepys’ life and age. 


First, Pepys gets his $250-a-year clerical 
Admiralty job. Then the turbulent excite- 
ment of his times sweeps through his life! 


And this book’s charm is as much in its 
portrayal of Pepys’ private life as of great 
coms events. For amorous Pepys could not 

eep eyes, or arms, away from the women 


(and often the servants) of others. Maid 


after maid, readier for play than for house- 
Pepys. 


hold work, was banished by Mrs. 


Sead. BN Pepys advanced 
in Naval Affairs—during 
the Great Plague—during 
the Great Fire which left 
14,000 buildings in ashes! 
Twice he was imprisoned, 
once in the deadly Tower 
of London, charged with 
planning to kill the king. 
But after his 70 years, 
England called him found- 
er of her naval supremacy. 





Here, in one person and book, is Old Lon- 
don—its pigeon pies, screaming hawkers, 
“shuttlecock’”? games, wit debaucheries. 


You would have enjoyed Pe ys as a man. 
You will enjoy this as a book! 
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DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 125, Garden City, N. ¥ 


Please enroll me Free as a Club Member and send me each 
month the Monthly Bulletin and the book selected, com- 
mencing with ‘‘Pepys, His Life and Character’’, by John 
Drinkwater. I will examine each Book Selection for three 
days, and if I decide to keep it I will send you the Club 
price of gr my! the small postage charge of ten cents. 
If I do not like it, I will return it to you, in which case 
I am to have the privilege of choosing an alternative book, 
if I wish, from the list in the Bulletin. I am not obli- 
gated as a Club Member in any way except to pay for the 

s which I decide to keep. I am to be free to discon- 
tinue membership at any time I wish. 
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i=3 A er 
“1 Should Have a 


Terrible Heartbum 


But | Won't... Thanks to TUMS” 


CEa y like that—with a big meal— 
would have given me heartburn, Pg = 4 
lasting for hours, spoiling my whole day. But 
not now! For I am one of the millions who have 
learned about Tums. I just eat three or four of 
those delightful candy-like mints after meals 
or whenever sour stomach, heartburn, gas, 
threaten to make me uncomfortable. Tums 
contain no soda or water soluble alkalies, only 
soothing insoluble antacids that pass off un- 
dissolved and inert when the acid conditions 
are corrected. Only 10c at any drug store. 


Beautiful new gud and blue 1934 Calendar. 
Ther . Also les TUMS and NR—Just 
send name and address ,encioging stamp, to A. H. 
LEWIS COMPANY, Dept. HaB-$3, St. Louis, Mo. 


TUM Seep 


TUMS ARE@ 
ANTACID . . 
NOT ALAXATIVE 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable Ne 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 


























Have You Ever 
Had Your HAIR 
Analyzed ? 


Healthy hair (which is lustrous hair 
—easily groomed) cannot grow in 
an unhealthy scalp. What you may 
now be doing may be the exact op- 
posite of what you should be doing, 
for there are no two people alike. 


x *&* * 
FREE Hair Analysis 


Realizing that the science of suc- 
cessful hair maintenance goes deep- 
er than mere “surface” care, we 
have created a new “Self-Analysis 
Chart,” consisting of 33 questions. 
Send for this Chart, fill it out—we 
will then establish your “type” and 
send you, free of all charge, our 
recommendations as to the correct 
method you should follow to 
keep your hair in better con- 
dition. Remember, it’s your 
appearance that counts!! 


A\ Improved 
~ lo-Co 


» HAIR HEALTH 
TAT ALL DRUGGISTS __. 
The Glo-Co Company, Dept. 17 A 
325 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 
CHARGE, my copy of your “‘Self-Analysis 
Chart” at once. 
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turned slowly... It was Machado 
. . » ‘Buenos dias,’ was the greeting as 
he moved massively across the room. 
He did not shake hands. He did not 
smile... The reporter...saw a 
tired man, broad shoulders slightly 
drooped, the fair-skinned, heavy-jowled 
features sagging with the weariness of 
a hunted man... 


““T have a statement vindicating my 
regime’... He reached under his 
waistcoat and drew forth a sheaf of 
papers.” 

The sheaf of papers made a five-part 
serial for The Post and was bitterly 
denounced by anti-Machadists. United 
States Commissioner Mulligan said he 
had not pushed the search for Machado 
because requested not to do so by the 
Cuban Consulate General and Consul 
Pablo Suarez. Senor Suarez snapped: 
“That is a lie. We never asked any 
such thing. I am very much surprised 
at Mr. Mulligan saying anything like 
that.” 

The Republican 
sneered at the series: 

“New York’s Latin colony chattered 
delightedly yesterday when it read that 
Gerardo Machado had emerged from 
his role as a fugitive from justice to 
become momentarily his own literary 
agent, but it kept its tongue in its 
cheek when, further on, it read of the 
former Cuban President’s conversing 
in English with a visiting reporter who 
remembered the pock-marked, sallow 
old man as a ‘fair-skinned, heavy- 
jowled man.’ 


“That the fleeing ex-dictator who 
does not speak English ... had had 
his face rejuvenated was too much... 
to ask even of the high-powered im- 
agination of the Cubans. The story 
. . . brought a one-word comment from 
one of Machado’s intimates ... ‘Bola.’”’ 


The Herald Tribune then claimed the 
articles were written by Dr. Orestes 
Ferrara, former Cuban Secretary of 
State and Ambassador to the United 
States, and that they had been offered 
to the Tribune months before. 

Meanwhile, The Post series ran its 
length. Machado claimed: 


Herald Tribune 


® That he was ordered to vacate his 
office on Aug. 8 by America’s Ambas- 
sador, Sumner Welles. 


® That Cuba’s youth, unable to find 
jobs when exports had declined 80 per 
cent, was largely to blame for his 
downfall. 


°That most Cuban deaths should be 
blamed on hot-headed policemen weary 
of being shot at and having bombs 
thrown at them. “I have never or- 
dered the killing of anyone.” 


® That the Welles action in Cuba “will 
remain in diplomatic history as a page 
not to be recommended .. .” 


*That instead of taking $2,000,000 
with him when he flew away from 
Cuba, he and his friends were barely 
able to muster $10,000 cash. That his 
fortune is today half what it was when 
he entered office. It is still a sizable 
nest-egsr. 
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RELIGION 
PRESBYTERIANS: Liberals 


Twice Beat Fundamentalists 





Last year the various Presbyterian 
denominations lost heavily in member- 
ship. But the 2,000 delegates to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of Ameri- 
ca gathered in Cleveland last week 
represented nearly 2,000,000 wor- 
shipers. This body is the largest and 
most liberal of the Presbyterian 
groups. The Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, known as _ the 
Southern Church, has a membership of 
469,310; while the third important di- 
vision, the United Presbyterian Church 
of North America, has only 177,265. 


Moperator: Long before the first 
meeting was called to order the 
churchmen knew that the Fundament- 
alist minority was prepared to fight 
for the Moderatorship, the highest of- 
fice in the church organization. 

Dr. J. Gresham Machen, their mili- 
tant leader, had already fought many 
a verbal skirmish against such liberals 
as Pearl S. Buck and Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. His candidate for 
Moderator was the Rev. James C. 
McConnell. 

But in spite of a nominating speech 
in which Dr. McConnell was called a 
representative of the “everlasting 
gospel” and of “Bible-believing Chris- 
tians at a time when modernism is a 
cancer in the Church of Christ,” the 
Fundamentalist received only 31/votes 
on the deciding ballot. The Modera- 
tor elected with 485 votes was the 
Rev. Dr. William Chalmers Covert, a 
mild liberal who for ten years has 
been general secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education. 

Dr. Covert is a beloved figure in his 
church, which he has served since he 
was 23. He began preaching in the 
backwoods of Minnesota and in time 
became a personal friend of nearly 10,- 
000 pastors. The Moderatorship is the 
culminating honor of his career. He 
will reach the retiring age of 70 next 
October. 


Missions: The Fundamentalists lost 
a second important battle on the ques- 
tion of the Independent Board for Pres- 
byterian Foreign Missions. This board, 
a brain child of Dr. Machen’s, had been 
set up recently to send out missionaries 
of a more Fundamentalist flavor than 
those of the denomination’s official 
board. After nearly three hours of 
fiery debate the General Assembly 
ruled the new board unconstitutional 
and ordered its members to resign at 
once. 


Ickes: The churchmen also heard 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, attack men who “believe in 
wealth and political power concentrated 
in the hands of a powerful oligarchy’”’ 
and who “sneer at democracy and do 
not hesitate to corrupt it to, their own 
ends.” Defending the New Deal, the 
Secretary said: “Christ’s doctrines 
were held unconstitutional by the Phar- 
isees of His day.” 
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BEARDS: Writ Shears Whiskers 
Of House of David Rival Nine 


“Any man... may... not only 
grow such beard as he can, but may 
purposely imitate another’s facial 
shrubbery—-even to the extent of fol- 
lowing such topiary modification there- 
of as may have caught his fancy.” 

This statement—which provoked the 
dictionary-minded to discover that “top- 
iary” means “cut into odd or orna- 
mental shapes’—was part of a legal 
decision. It was delivered in New York 
last week by Federal Judge John M. 
Woolsey, who won national fame in 
December by deciding that James 
Joyce’s “Ulysses” might be printed in 
the United States without endanger- 
ing the country’s purity. 

Conspicuously devoid of both facial 
shrubbery and cranial foliage, Judge 
Woolsey had been asked by the House 
of David’s bearded baseball team to en- 
join Louis Murphy of Spring Valley, 
Ill., from sending out a rival team. The 


ACME 
House of David Ball Players, Upheld 
Against Rivals by a Beardless Judge 


Murphy team copied beards and uni- 
forms of the religious order of Benton 
Harbor, Mich. Traveling a jump ahead 
of the House’s scheduled tours, it played 
such poor baseball that it injured the 
original “Bearded Beauties’ ’’ reputation 
for skill. The House wanted an in- 
junction, planning to sue later. 


Beards, decided the judge (he hilari- 
ously enjoined a doll manufacturer 
from imitating Betty Boop last Feb- 
ruary) “have been in the public do- 
main” from time immemorial. They 
cannot be copyrighted. 

But considering Murphy’s other acts, 
“it becomes clear, beyond peradventure, 
that the defendant is actuated by a de- 
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sire not only unfairly to avail himself 
of the quaint appearance of the plain- 
tiff’s team, but to masquerade as the 
plaintiff’s team and thus unfairly com- 
pete with it.” 


Judge Woolsey granted the injunc- 
tion. 


7 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Carpetbagger 


Law Jails Negro in Georgia | 


A Georgia slave law has caught a 
Negro Red. 


In 1861 the State passed a law de- 
creeing death as punishment for incit- 
ing or attempting to incite “an insur- 
rection or revolt of slaves.’”’ Six years 
later when the Civil War was over, 
Yankee “carpetbaggers” damended the 
law to apply to those conspiring to 
overthrow the Reconstruction govern- 
ment. 


Three generations later, in 1932, An- 
gelo Herndon, 19-year-old Cincinnati 
Negro, went to Georgia as organizer 
for the Communist party. In the Presi- 
dential election that year Georgia Com- 
munists polled the grand total of 23 
votes. 


Herndon was arrested, tried, and 
convicted in January, 1933 of violating 
the 1861 law. “I think the sentence 
thoroughly justified,” said Judge Lee 
Wyatt, sending the Negro to prison 
for from eighteen to twenty years. 


The International Labor "Defense, 
Communist organization particularly 
active among Southern Negroes, ap- 
pealed for a review, because Herndon 
had been tried by a “lily-white” jury. 
It also objected to his being called a 
“darky” during the trial. 


Last week the Georgia Supreme 
Court upheld Herndon’s conviction, de- 
ciding, also, that “darky” was not an 
offensive term. “To rid itself of com- 
munism,” Georgia prepared to try six 
other persons on similar charges. The 
I. L. D. girded itself to take the Hern- 
con case to the United States Supreme 
Court. 


DeEciDED: By the United States Su- 
preme Court, that Arkansas’s insur- 
ance lien moratorium law i8 uncon- 
stitutional. Third “emergency” law 
to be reviewed by the court, it was first 
to be upset and only one so far on 
which the whole court agreed. 


Chief Justice Hughes, who wrote the 
opinion, pointed out a similarity be- 
tween this law forbidding seizure°of in- 
surance policies for debt, and the 
Minnesota law, found constitutional, 
forbidding foreclosure of unpaid mort- 
gages. But the Minnesota law was 
limited to the existence of an emer- 
gency, and the Arkansas law impairs 
contracts by setting no time limits. 


Justices Van Devanter, Sutherland, 
McReynolds, and Butler—the minority 
in the Minnesota case and the New 
York milk price-fixing case—filed a 
separate opinion. Agreeing that Ar- 
kansas’s statute was unconstitutional, 
they still saw no difference between 
it and Minnesota’s. 

















@ He's young; a few years ago his friends 

and associates predicted a great future 
for him, But something happened. The world 
got ahead of him. He didn’t realize it until 
the business procession was almost out of 
sight. He is not alone in his predicament. 


THINGS are happening today, men. Faster 
than they ever happened before. Old stand- 
ards are passing. Success has a new order 
of requirements. 

Yesterday a man was merely required to 
do his job well. 

“Today he must do that same job well — 

but he must also know the fundamentals of 
all other jobs associated with his work. 
Specialization relates to business — not to 
the jobs in that business. 

What does this mean to you? Just this: 
The men who succeed hereafter are going 
to be those who combine study with their 
labors. They must capitalize their spare time. 

Not only study of a particular job but 
other subjects directly or indirectly related 
to that job and the promotions which should 
grow from it. 

Realization of this fact is causing thou- 
sands of successful men, in many lines of 
endeavor, to enroll with the International 
Correspondence Schools at Scranton for 
home-study courses. The value of these 
courses is established. The individual who 
applies himself can get inestimable benefit 
from them. He can head himself toward 
promotion and more money — that’s a great 
benefit these days! And arrangements can 
be made for him to pay as he studies. Mail 
the coupon today! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” Box 8024, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, “‘Who Wins and Why,” and full iculars 
about the subject before which I have marked X: 

TECHNICAL AND wey COURSES 
D Architect Bridge Engineer 
O Architectural Draftsman 5 Automobile Work 
D Building Estimating 0 Plumbing 0 eae Fitting 
0 Wood Millworking 0 Heating () Ventilation 
0 Contractor and Builder O Air Conditioning 
O Structural Draftsman 0 Sanitary Engineer 
O Structural Engineer 0) Sheet Metal Worker 
DO Electrical Engineer 0 Steam Engineer 
D Electric Lighting 0) Marine Engineer 
sl rpune. Electric and Gas 4 Ettopetin 

. R. Locomotives 
5 + R. Section Foreman 
0) Inventing and Patenting OD R. R. Bridge and Building 
0 Mechanical Engineer 
0 Mechanical Draftsman 
0) Patternmaker [1 Machinist 
0 Reading Shop Blueprints 
0 Heat Treatment of Metals 
0 Civil Engineer 
O Highway Engineering 
0D Surveying and Mappinz 
0) Gas Engines ( Toolmaker 
0) Diesel Engines OD Fruit Growing OD Radio 
0 Aviation Engines O Poultry Farming 
BUSINESS } ven COURSES 


dvertising 
R 


0 Chemistry 
5 Coal Mining Engineer 
O Navigation (© Agriculture 
0 Textile Overseer or Supt. 
0 Cotton Manufacturing 
0 Woolen Manufacturing 





A 





Co 
O Lettering Show Cards 
0 Stenography and Typing 
O English Signs 
OD Civil Service 
Oo bd Relwey Mail Clerk 


ail Carrier 
5 Grade School Subjects 
O High School Subjects 
0 Coll ratory 
0 First Year College 














Occupation... . 
It you reside in “Canada, “send this ‘coupon fot 
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THE ARTS 





ART: Mexico’s Palace of Fine 
Arts Finished After 30 Years 


For almost thirty years glitter-lov- 
ing citizens of Mexico’s capital city 
have been trying to build a last word in 
theatres. Last week they called the 
job done—tTiffany glass curtain and 
all. 

Nearly three decades ago Dictator 
Porfirio Diaz’s Minister of Finance 
conceived the idea for a wonderful 
National Theatre. A _ five-acre plot 
overlooking the city’s central park, 
the Alameda, was chosen. While au- 
thorities discussed glamorous plans, 
landscape architects set to work to 
beautify the surroundings. Amid great 
excitement, a wonderful shimmery 
mosaic curtain was ordered from Tif- 
fany Studios in New York. 

Then came trouble. Revolution fol- 
lowed revolution with dizzy. rapidity, 
and. earnest art lovers of Mexico de- 
spaired of getting anything done. - Var- 
ious regimes made feeble attempts to 
continue the work, but nothing mater- 
ialized. 

Finally, in 1931, President Pascual 
Ortiz Rubio decided something must be 
done. Mexicans were bored with look- 
ing at a half-finished marble dream- 
palace. So he commissioned Federico 
E. Mariscal, a local architect, to 
produce plans. The name was changed 
to the Palace of Fine Arts, and the 
original conception was elaborated to 
include many art projects. 

Peons and art lovers, who can now 
gape at the finished beauties, behold a 
building seven stories high on the 
north side, four on the south. They 
can wander through museums, storage 
rooms, offices, restaurants, exhibition 
rooms, and a large hall. 

Up two flights of stairs is the theatre 
with vividly decorated boxes, gallery, 
and proscenium. Here is the Tiffany 
masterpiece—the world’s only mosaic 
curtain. A Mexican scene has been 
worked in lustre glass. Against a soft 
tropical sky rise the snowy peaks of 
mounts Ixtaccihuatl and Popocatepetl, 
so interwoven in the country’s folk- 
lore. At the base of the mountains, 
glowing in rich, subdued Tiffany tones, 
are tall, dark fir trees and cacti. In 
the foreground burst masses of bright 
red and blue bougainvillaea and aralia, 
native flowers. The gleaming creation, 
on which soft multicolored lights are 
played, is thought by Mexicans to re- 
semble a beautiful fairyland view. 

Ordered in 1909, the curtain was 
completed by the Tiffany Studios two 
years later, and the proud designers 
held an exhibition of their handicraft 
before shipping. Thousands came to 
admire. The crowds became so vast 


and unruly, it was necessary to ask 
for police help. During the showing, 
doors opened only once an hour, when 
a set number of visitors were allowed 
to enter. 

All Mexicans are said to be thrilled 
by things that are smallest or largest 


in the world. Perhaps this explains 
the care with which the huge curtain 
was protected during the various revo- 
lutions. It’s Gargantuan size has won 
it a soft place in Mexico’s heart. 

The curtain measures 56 by 64 feet, 
weighs 27 tons, and can be raised by 
hydraulic lifts in four seconds. 


MUSIC: 78 Get First Degrees 
Awarded by Curtis Institute 


Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, found- 
er and president of the 10-year-old 
Curtis Institute of Music, proudly 
stood on the platform of Casimir 
Hall in Philadelphia last week. Sur- 
rounded by a distinguished group of 
internationally known musicians, she 
presented diplomas to 78 members of 
the present and previous graduating 
classes of the institute. Of this im- 
pressive number, 34 also received the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. 

Since its founding the institute has 
had the technical power to confer 
degrees. Not until this year did au- 
thorities feel they met the lofty re- 
quirements of musical _ excellency 
demanded by themselves and the State 
of Pennsylvania to exercise this right. 
Wladyslaw Sokolowski, Counselor of 
the Polish Embassy, in his com- 
mencement address, hailed music as 
the promoter of international good- 
will. Many noted musicians of Polish 
origin are members of the institute’s 
faculty, including Josef Hofmann, di- 
rector. 

The high moment in the exercises 
came when Dr. Hofmann conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music upon Leopold Godowsky, pianist- 
composer, and Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, former opera singer and member 
of the faculty for the past six years. 
The audience rose and applauded vig- 
orously when Dr. Hofmann praised 
these noted musicians. 

Founded in 1924 with the aim of de- 
veloping musical talent in America, 
the institute now has many foreigners 
among its 260 pupils. A committee of 
five chooses the most promising appli- 
cants, who must then pass an entrance 
examination in the subject they wish 
to study. These talented ones are pro- 
vided with tuition, use of musical in- 
struments, and tickets for musical 
events in Philadelphia. The poorer 
students are even given living expenses. 

Mrs. Bok, widow of William Edward 
Bok and daughter of the late publisher, 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, has spent much of 
her life in active philanthropic and 
social work. For many years she sup- 
ported the Philadelphia opera. 

The school buildings face Rittenhouse 
Square in the cénter of Philadelphia’ s 
best residential section. The concert 
hall has a seating capacity of 300, and 
there is a substantial music library at 
the students’ disposal. One of the in- 
stitute’s possessions is: its fine organ, 
gift of the late Mr. Curtis. 

Students of this busy center-of cul- 
ture give concerts in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and surrounding cities. 
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LIFE’S CHANGES: As Reflected 
In the News of the Last Week 


Born: To Senora Rosario Lantas, 70- 
year-old Mexican woman, twins, a boy 
and a girl. 


BIRTHDAY: James Joseph (Gene) 
Tunney, retired heavyweight boxing 
champion, 36, May 25. 


® Queen Mary of England, 67, May 26. 
She celebrated with a royal family 
luncheon. 

ENGAGED: Princess Marie Antonia de 
Braganza, daughter of the late Pre- 
tender to the Portuguese throne, and 
Ashley Chanler of New York, descend- 
ant of the original John Jacob Astor. 


® Louise Auchincloss of New York, 
granddaughter of Col. Edward M. 
House, and Edward Hutchinson Rob- 
bins, son of Warren Delano Robbins, 
American Minister to Canada. 

MarrieD: Margaret Baker, daughter 
of Newton D. Baker, President Wilson’s 
Secretary of War, and Fulton Wright 
of St. Louis. 


DivorceD: F. Frazier Jelke, by Mrs. 
Eugenia Woodward Jelke, in Reno, on 
grounds of cruelty. Judge Charles A. 
Walsh of Newport, R. I., a year ago re- 
fused to divorce the Jelkes, because 
each had “been guilty of extreme cruel- 
ty to the other.” 

Lert: By Mrs. Elizabeth Mills Reid, 
widow of former Ambassador Whitelaw 
Reid, a net estate of $18,589,916. Most 
of it is in stocks, which have de- 
preciated by almost $7,000,000 since her 
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Brand Whitlock, Wartime En- 
voy to Belgium, and His Wife 


death in 1931. The largest holding— 
84,250 shares of National Biscuit Co.— 
fell from almost $6,000,000 to less than 
$3,000,000. 

The bulk of the estate went to Mrs. 
Reid’s two children, Ogden Mills Reid, 
publisher of The New York Herald 
Tribune, and Lady Jean Templeton 
Ward of England. To each of them she 
had given large gifts before her death, 
Mr. Reid receiving Ophir Hall, her 
country home. For him she had also 
wiped out $7,396,664 owing from The 
New York Tribune, Inc. Among the ac- 
counts still due her estate is $6,543 
owed by King Prajadhipok of Siam, a 
guest at Ophir Hall in 1931. 

Diep: Brand Whitlock, 65, diplomat 
and author, after a second operation 
for a bladder ailment, at Sunnybank 
Hospital, Cannes, France. Newspaper 
reporter, four times Mayor of Toledo, 
and worker in Woodrow Wilson’s cam- 
paign, Mr. Whitlock planned to retire 
to novel writing when President Wilson 
sent him to fill the quiet post of Min- 
ister to Belgium in 1913. 

In a year, German troops invaded 
Belgium, and the Minister’s post was 
anything but quiet. With King Albert 
and Cardinal Mercier, he was outstand- 
ing in his efforts to relieve the stricken 
Belgians. Unsuccessfully he tried to 
prevent the execution of Nurse Edith 
Cavell. He succeeded in preventing the 
destruction of Brussels. 

Elevated to the rank of Ambassador 
after the war, he was continued in 
office by President Harding. He re- 
signed in 1922 and finally got around 
to writing novels. In ill health for the 
last few years, he lived on the Riviera, 
where his funeral services were at- 
tended by diplomats representing the 
United States, France, Belgium, and 
Great Britain. But only his widow 
stood by, as his coffin was lowered into 
a grave in the English Cemetery at 
Cannes. 


® William B. Wilson, appointed by 
President Wilson as first Secretary of 
Labor after the post was created in 
1913 -. Frank Lascelles, British 
sculptor, paintér, and pageant master, 
who managed King George’s and Queen 
Mary’s Coronation Durbar in Calcutta 
in 1912 ... David Wesson who invented 
the process of extracting oil from 
cottonseed . . . Joseph Moore Dixon, 
former Governor of Montana, who was 
manager of Theodore Roosevelt’s Bull 
Moose campaign . Henry de la 
Bruyere Carpender, stock broker, 
cousin of Mrs. Frances Stevens Hall, 
and acquitted with her in the Hall- 
Mills murder case. 

Sick List: Manuel Quezon, President 
of the Philippine Senate (kidney ail- 
ment): under observation. 

Crown Prince Gustav Adolf of 
Sweden (collar bone broken in fall 
from horse): recovering. 

John Barrymore, actor (fever from 
pricking finger with fish hook): not 
serious. 

Senator William Gibbs McAdoo of 
California (nose infection): almost 
completely recovered. 
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TRILOGY: Stribling Rounds Out 
His Saga of Life in Alabama 





UNFINISHED CATHEDRAL. By T. 8. Strib- 
ling. 383 pages, 115,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. 


“I was filled with a profound sense 
that my own family, my neighbors, the 
whole South surrounding me would be 
utterly lost in the onrushing flood of 
the years.” 

Such was Thomas Sigismund Strib- 
ling’s emotion when he sat down six 
years ago to write a long story of Ala- 
bama, where he went to college. The 
emotion’s results were first “The 
Forge,” then the Pulitzer Prize winning 
“The Store,” and now a third volume, 
“Unfinished Cathedral.” Of the final 
instalment he says: “I am concerned 
with the spiritual development of my 
milieu.” 

The “spiritual development” turns 
out to be nothing more alarming than 
a rattling good six-cylinder melodrama. 
It starts with a lynching party and 
ends with a Negro throwing a bomb at 
a Confederate in a Methodist church. 
The intervening pages are ornamented 
with race riots, revivalists, a violent 
wedding, a real estate boom, a bank 
fraud, and a seduction. 

The most memorable figure is Col. 
Miltiades Vaiden, who appeared in the 
two previous sections of the tale. Hav- 
ing fought at Shiloh and fathered lusty 
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children, both black and white, the 
Colonel was loyal to Southern tradition. 
But as the big banker of Florence, Ala., 
he was unscrupulous. His final exploit 
was designed to save his own money 
when that of depositors was lost at the 
end of the boom. 

Before a run on the Colonel’s bank 
brings ruin to the town of Florence, 
much else occurs. A citizen called Rut- 
ledge has been rescued half dead from 
a river and has thereupon founded a 
religious sect known as the “Drown- 
ders.” 

In addition Miltiades’s daughter Mar- 
san has been seduced. But the gallantry 
of a broad-minded, modern swain saves 
her from disgrace by marrying her. 
The spiritual side of the story centers 
in Jerry Catlin, Methodist preacher and 
Rotarian, who is gathering money for 
his church. 

In this novel action predominates, 
and human beings are explored chiefly 
for their weak points. But§Mr. Stribling 
lays on his local color with the skill of 
a prime reporter, and his irony is as 
keen as a surgeon’s knife. 


BRIGHT LIGHTS: Broadwayite 
Paints the Main Stem in Red 


WAKE AND FIND A STRANGER. By Elea- 
nor Shaler. 369 pages, 98,000 words. Mor- 
row, New York. $2. 


“Broadway’s a tame street compared 
to our Main Street” say psychoanalysts. 
But Eleanor Shaler, who has hoofed it 
and sung up and down the stretches of 
the great White Way disagrees. Her 
first novel shows how really naughty 
New Yorkers can be. 

The story opens with Gogo O’Farrell 
riding into the Pennsylvania Station at 
dawn on a bicycle’s handlebars, holding 
in her hand “what had once been an 
opera hat but what was now just a sou- 
venir.” A married man called George 
is escorting her upon that occasion. 
Gogo—her real desire is for a home and 
six children—gets rid of him and falls 
in love with Oz Griswold. This cheerful 
swain is a blue-blooded scion of society 
who writes singable blues with great 
success. 

Meantime, her innocent roommate, 
Terry Marshall, has come to town for 
a dancing career. She begins by giving 
her heart, with disastrous results, to a 
hard-boiled newspaper man. 

Both heroines plunge into a round of 
rehearsals, opening nights, and pro- 
fessional jealousies of the theatre. In 
the end all is happiness. Oz snatches 
Gogo from a Hollywood-bound train, 
and proposes marriage. 

The author has a vein of native wit 
which lifts her story from the common- 
place, despite a plot that is not highly 
origina! and an old-fashioned stage- 
speakeasy setting. Her best character, 
Gogo, provides some good linés. Dis- 
cussing the sexy side of the English 
language, she wonders why Victorians 
used “those splendid words that are so 
slinical and absurd . . . like ‘cohabit’ 
. .. that sounds like a fishing village on 
Cape Cod. You must run up to us at 
quaint old Cohabit.” 

Miss Shaler says she was the last 


white child born at the Indianapolis 
Arsenal, and that her father, a General, 
always wanted to use her as a human 
projectile. Fortunately for the sake of 
entertainment, if not for great litera- 
ture, he was dissuaded. 


w 
TRAGEDY: Grim Story Told of 


Puritanical Days in Vermont 


LIFT UP THE GLORY. Anonymous. 347 pages 
63,000 words. Covici, Friede, New York. 
$2.50. 


“Lift Up the Glory” is laid in Ver- 
mont, in the days when Sunday swim- 
ming was a sin, and when fathers were 
eager to suppress their children’s de- 
sires with a whip. 

Issachar Fane was a stern patriarch. 
He had two troublesome sons—David, 
a poetic country boy, and “Almighty 
Peter,” who got his name when he 
lifted a loaded hay-wagon over a friend 
who had fallen under the wheels. 

For a while the young men submit- 
ted obediently to religious requirements 
of the day. Then members of the frail 
sex crossed their paths. David left 
home after a tragic love affair. Peter 
sympathized with an ill-treated girl 
and was suspected of doing much more. 
In the course of a fight his father struck 
him so hard that he went insane. 

He was tenderly cared for by an- 
other girl, Leah, who had grown up 
unashamed to show her affections. He 
boasted, madly, that he had killed his 
father, and once tried to do so, driving 
his team of giant Percherons down on 
the old man but only wounding him. 
Issachar this time let him alone be- 
cause it was his duty to turn the other 
cheek. 

The tale ends with a tragedy as in- 
evitable as that of a Greek play. 
Throughout it is told in a sensitive, 
sober prose well suited to the fantastic 
theme. A pleasant feature is that the 
puritan, who has lately replaced the 
profligate as the deep-dyed villain in 
fiction, is pictured as a reasonable hu- 
man being. 

The author is genuinely anonymous, 
though a few facts about him have 
been divulged. A New England teacher, 
he is the author of “This Bright Sum- 
mer,” which appeared anonymously 
last year, and also of four less critical 
novels published under his own name. 
Because both “This Bright Summer” 
and “Lift Up the Glory” show Vermont 
in a rather dismal light, he thought his 
New England neighbors might disap- 
prove. 

In England they dislike anonymity. 
The name Claire Meriden was put on 
the transatlantic jacket, notwithstand- 
ing which the American publishers 
claim that their author is a man. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning the 
Pages of Some New Books 


BREATHE UPON THESE SLAIN. By Evetyn 
Scott. 394 pages, 113,000 words. Smith 
& Haas, New York. $2.50. 


Evelyn Scott, an American married 
to an Englishman, now abandons this 
country for fiction as well as residence. 
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Inspired by an East Anglian house she 
has lived in, she has resuscitated a 
family of seven and their adventures 
in the changing world of the past two 
decades. There is more portraiture 
than plot in this omnibus-novel. 


ALICE JAMES, Her Brothers, Her Journal. 
Edited by Anna Robeson Burr. 252 pages, 
73,000 words. Dodd, Mead, New York. 
$2.50. 


The invalid sister of Henry James, 
novelist, and William James, psycholo- 
gist, had writing talents herself. Her 
journal proves it. In it are fresh, in- 
timate glimpses of the famous broth- 
ers and of social headliners in England, 
where the author lived. 


PHANTOM EMPEROR. By 
389 pages, 150,000 words. 
nam. York. $2.50. 


Long, meaty historical novel of the 
man who in 1836 proclaimed himself 
Montezuma II, Liberator of the Indian 
Nations, and tried to conquer the 
American Southwest. Like the au- 
thor’s “Judas Tree’’ which appeared 
last year, it is based on real docu- 
ments. 


Neil H. 
Put- 


THE 
Swanson. 
New 


MEN, FISH AND BOATS. The Pictorial His- 


tory of the North Atlantic Fisherman. 
115 photographs with text and captions 
by Alfred Stanford; designed by Gordon 
Cc. Aymar. Morrow, New York. $3.00. 


An important contribution to the 
growing list of American photograph 
books. The cream of 40,000 camera 


shots of the adventurous North At- 
fishing 


lantic industry has_ been 





© ALFRED STANFORD 


Sword fish Sighted: A Photograph 
From “Men, Fish and Boats’ 


skimmed for 115 photographs so vivid 
that the reader can almost sense the 
splash of salt spray on his face and 
the pungent smell of Gloucester in his 
nostrils. 


THE WHITE HILLS. By Cornelius Weygandat. 
389 pages, 93,000 words. Illustrations, In- 
dex. Holt, New York. $3.50. 


Stories and essays about all sides of 
life in the old Granite State of New 
Hampshire. Written by a landowner 
and Summer resident who loves the 
place like a mother. 
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STAGE: Footlight Reflections of 
Three Grand Tour Troupes 


Three brave repertory groups which 
started off last Fall on the precarious 
project of bringing good drama to the 
hinterlands are now coming home to 
roost. 

Twenty-five years ago, when the 
glamour of the road show was at its 
height and the theatre stood in the 
glow of romance, as many as 300 com- 
panies toured the country. With 
growth of movies and increasing finan- 
cial difficulties, this time-honored cus- 
tom shrank to a few feeble attempts 
kept discreetly within a small radius. 


KATHARINE CORNELL: With 50 troup- 
ers and Basil Rathbone as an added 
lure, this 36-year old producer plans to 
extend her activities through June. 
Presenting “Candida,” “The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street,” and “Romeo and 
Juliet,” Miss Cornell has traveled more 
than 15,000 miles bringing the drama 
to 32 States since her opening last 
November. 

Miss Cornell, wife of the successful 
producer Guthrie McClintick, is a dy- 
namic person who started her career at 
the age of 18 with the Washington 
Square Players of New York. In 1931 
she produced the now classic “Bar- 
retts.” Next December, she plans to 
open a repertory season on Broadway. 


EvA Le GALLIENNE: For eight years 
Miss Le Gallienne has worked with true 
missionary zeal at the task of estab- 
lishing good drama at small cost. 
When she started the Civic Repertory 
in the dilapidated 14th Street Theatre, 
New York, many friendly critics 
thought she was too ambitious. 

This year she achieved something 
that makes that earlier project seem 
something like child’s play. Opening 
her tour in New Haven, Conn., last 
October, she attempted the ambitious 
job of producing “Alice in Wonderland”’ 
at one-night stands. This entailed care- 
ful packing of delicate masks and huge 
rolls of backstage scenery, and finding 
in each town an efficient “hoister’’ who 
could safely escort the White Queen 
(Miss Le Gallienne) on her aerial trav- 
els above-stage. 

“Alice” and “Romeo and Juliet” were 
played for the first sixteen weeks. Then 
the troupe settled down to simpler pro- 
ductions of Ibsen’s “The Master Build- 
er,” “Hedda Gabler,” and “A Doll’s 
House.” In spite of their traveling 
difficulties, the Civic Repertory man- 
aged to play in 24 States, visiting 46 
different towns. The tour was brought 
to a close Apr. 28, in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Le Gallienne, daughter of the 
poet Richard Le Gallienne, was born in 
London, 1899, and studied at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art. She rose 
to her present outstanding position 
through the usual tortuous route of 
minor parts. 


WatTER Hamppen: The grandest 
trouper of them all brought his current 
endeavors to a close last week in 
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While the Crew Was Rescuing a Man He Threw Overboard: Mathe- 
son Lang as the Millionaire in British: Film, “Channel Crossing” 


Brooklyn with a final showing of 
“Richelieu.” This is his third expedi- 
tion in two years and lasted’ twenty 
weeks through the South and- West. 
Appearing with Mr. Hampden were 
many of his old favorites: Mabel Moore 
(Mrs. Hampden), the always villainous 
Ernest Rowan, and P. J. Kelly. Mr. 
Hampden is now resting at his Ridge- 
field, Conn., home. 

Born in Brooklyn in 1879, Waiter 
Hampden began his career at 22, and 
has been a faithful servant of the stage 
ever since. For the past few years he 
has concentrated on Shakespearean re- 
pertoire, with such other old favorites 
as “The Servant in the House” and 
“Richelieu.” 


Success: Reports of these three 
groups agree on the fundamental and 
optimistic fact that they were warmly 
welcomed. A vast, eager, and intelli- 
gent audience has been so neglected of 
late that many of its younger members 
saw stage plays for the first time. 
Miss Le Gallienne reports that boys and 
girls, trained to the flat effect of mov- 
ies, were thrilled by the “realness” 
of a live cast—a cast that could be 
rewarded with either boos or applause. 

In some Southern and Western cities 
audiences welcomed two fair Juliets, 
for both Miss Cornell and Miss Le 
Gallienne presented “Romeo and Juli- 
et,” and their paths sometimes crossed. 


SCREEN: A Multimillionaire 
Ruined in “Channel Crossing” 


“Van Eeden is coming!” whispers the 
Captain of the Channel boat to the 
first mate in the opening scene of 
“Channel Crossing’”’ (Gaumont-British ). 

From passenger to steward to stoker 
flies the name of England’s fabulous 
multimillionaire. Travelers on the S. S. 
Canterbury, sailing for Calais, thrill 
with the suppressed excitement of wee 
folk in the presence of a great man. 

The financial giant arrives. He bows 


and beams, his mind revolving the final 
vast merger he is going to manipulate 
in France. When Van Eeden boards 
the boat he is a happy man. Before 
the end of the short hour and a half it 


' takes to reach the French coast, he is 


white and haggard, faced with expo- 
sure and ruin. 

Matheson Lang, 55-year-old veteran 
of the English stage and cinema, re- 
ceived the Blue Riband Prize of British 
Films for his competent handling of the 
financier role. Constance Cummings 
does some expert work as Van Eeden’s 
secretary. 

Yet it is the production that steals 
the play. Many of the scenes were 
taken on shipboard, and the hustling 
hubbub prior to sailing is real enough 
to fill any audience with an aching 
wanderlust. One of the most satisfac- 
tory moments comes when the suave 
Van Eeden so far forgets himself as to 
throw a man overboard. The tense, 
subdued hysteria of the passengers, the 
efficient Captain supervising the rescue 
crew make a vital shot. Throughout 
the play, Milton Rosmer, the director, 
has shown an artistic aptitude for 
handling groups. 

Originating in France as the Gau- 
mont Co., Gaumont-British Picture 
Corp., Ltd. opened offices in England 
more than 25 years ago. Owned and 
controlled by Ostrer Bros., bankers, the 
company has the joyous reputation of 
being the richest movie firm in the 
world. Each picture is allotted a mini- 
mum of $200,000. But production costs 
may run as high as $500,000, as in the 
case of “Jew Suss” on which Gaumont- 
British is now working. 

“HoLLtywoop Party” (MGM): This 
hilarious absurdity ends—no one knows 
why—with Jimmy (Schnozzle) Du- 
rante, as the Great Schnarzan, bounc- 
ing down the steps of his palatial home 
in the embrace of an enraged lion. No 
doubt it had to stop somewhere. 

Being nearly plotiess, the picture had 
no use for a director, a feature noted on 
the program. What story there is cen- 


ters around the Great Schnarzan, star 
of jungle thrillers, who discovers his 
lions are moth eaten and decides to 
buy some lively brutes owned by Baron 
Munchausen (Jack Pearl). 

He invites all his Hollywood friends 
to a party which he hopes will put the 
Baron in a selling mood. 

A prominent guest at the party is 
Mickey Mouse, appearing for the first 
time among human beings and lent at 
a price, by Walt Disney. By means of 
clever superimposing, the Great Schnar- 
zan is shown picking Mickey up by 
his Disney-drawn tail and getting hit 
on the nose for this impudence. 

Mickey then presents a charming 
color cartoon called “The Hot Choco- 
late Soldier” in which, unfortunately, 
he does not appear. 











BROADCASTS THIS WEEK 








Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 
Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time,-.one hour: earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 


JUNE 2: HESSBERGERS BAVARIAN CON- 
CERT ORCHESTRA: Broadcast from Old 
Heidelberg Village, Chicago Fair. 1:30 
E.T.; 12:30 C.T.; 11:30 M.T.; 10.30 P.T. 
NBC-WJZ. 

CONCERT ORCHESTRA & TRIO: Pre- 
sents excerpts from operatic works of 
Donizetti, Mozart, Wagner, and Gluck. 
7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. 
NBC-WJZ. 

NORMAN THOMAS: Addresses delegates 
of National Socialist Convention in De- 
troit 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 
P.T. NBC-WEAF. : 

JUNE 3: COMPINSKY TRIO: Plays entire 
Beethoven Trio in B Flat Major, often 
called the Grand Trio. 12:30 E.T.; 11:30 
C.T.; 10:30 M.T.; 9:30 P.T. Columbia. 
SASHA JACOBSEN: Violinist, © plays 


Bach’s Prelude in E Minor, Dvorak’s: “‘Sla- 
vonic Dance” in G Minor, and “Valse Blu- 
ette’’ by Drigo. Ruby Mercer, soprano, 
and Fay Ferguson, pianist, appear on pro- 
gram. 1:30 E.T.; 12:30 C.T.; 11:30 M.T.; 
10:30 P.T. NBC-WJZ. 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: Harold Bar- 
low conducts ‘““Midsummer Night's Dream” 
(Mendelssohn), excerpts from ‘‘Parsifal’’ 
and Schumann Symphony No. 1 in B Fiat. 
2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 
P.T. Columbia. 

EGON PETRI: Dutch pianist, plays Er- 
nest Bloch’s Quintet for piano and strings. 
Assisted by NBC String Quartet. 5:20 
E.T.; 4:20 C.T.; 3:20 M.T.; 2:20 P.T. NBC- 


WJZ. 
JUNE 4: FINNISH ORCHESTRA: Broad- 
cast from London to be heard in part. 


George Schneevoigt, former Los Angeles 


Philharmonic director, will lead. Program 
consists mainly of Sibelius’s music. 2:40 
B.T.; 1:48 C.T.; 19:40 M.LT.: 11:40 P.T. 


NBC-WEAF. 

RADIO CITY SINGERS: Give concert of 
old anthems and oratorio chorals. Mainly 
from works of Bach, Schubert, and Men- 
delssohn. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 
6:30 P.T. NBC-WEAF, 

JUNE 5: RED POPPY BALLET: Russian 
ballet sensation by Gliere has premiere 
with NBC Symphony. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 
C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC-WJZ. 

JUNE 6: KING GUSTAV OF SWEDEN: 
Broadcast of Swedish Flag Day from 
Stockholm, a tribute to the national col- 


ors. Be tam: a eee Eee Cones 8288. 2.T.; 
7:15 P.T. NBC-W4JZ. 
CENTURY OF PROGRESS: Description 


of foreign villages: 2:45 E.T.; 1:45 C.T.; 
12:45 M.T.; 11:45 P.T. NBC-WJZ. 
EPSOM DERBY: England's famous turf 
classic described in broadcast from Eng- 
land. Course is one and a half miles long. 
The winner. gets about $40,000. 8:45 E.T.; 
7:45 C.T.;.6:45 M/P.; 5:45 P.T. Columbia. 
JUNE %7: JOSEF LHEVINNE: Pianist; with 
NBC Symphony Orchestra in ‘half-hour 
recital. 9:30°E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.;: 
6:30 P.T. -NBC-WJZ, rest 
JUNE 8: OGDEN MILLS: - Former Secretary 
. of the’ Treasury, speaks ‘in ‘series, “‘Ap- 
proach of U. S..to World _Affairs.”” 6:15 
E.T.; 5:15 C.T.; 4:15 M.T.;'3:15 P.T. NBC- 
WIZ. 1 ie a 
NBC STRING SYMPHONY: Frank Black 
conducts‘in half hour of-music. 9:30 E.T.: 


$:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC-WJZ. 





G7 HETHER conviviality begins before 
/ the first tee . .. or after the 
eighteenth hole ... “Canadian 
Club” adds to the pleasure. It is so rich 
and mellow—so distinctive in flavor .. . 
so thoroughly a quality product, that it is 
everywhere preferred by those who appre- 


ciate the really fine things in life. Back 








of it is the 75 years’ experience of one 


of the world’s leading distillers. Attesting 
its age is the Canadian government’s 
official stamp which seals each bottle. You 
will like Hiram Walker’s London Dry Gin, 
too, as well as other Hiram Walker & 
Sons products, including several fine brands 


of moderate-priced blended whiskies. 


Be sure to visit the Hiram Walker Exhibit in the “Canadian Club” Cafe at the Century of Progress in Chicago 


Hiram Wil 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


YVOUL 


ry v PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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HAVE FUN! 


Send for FREE Game Book 


It’s irritating and it 
means...jangled nerves 


Yes, it’s irritating to listen to 
that constant, tuneless hum- 
ming—and more than that, the 
humming is a sign of jangled 
nerves. 

If you notice any of those 
telltale nervous habits in your- 
self—if you whistle through 


your teeth—drum on the table 
—then it’s time to start taking 
care of yourself. 

Get enough sleep—fresh air 
—recreation—and watch your 
smoking ... Remember, you 
can smoke as many Camels as 
you want. Their costlier tobac- 
cos never jangle your nerves. 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS than any 
other popular brand of cigarettes! 


New—illustrated book 
of 20 ways to testnerves 
eee Fascinating! Amaz- 
ing! “‘Show up”’ your 
friends. See if you 
have healthy nerves. 
Send fronts from 2 
packages of Camels 
with order-blank be- 
low. Free book is 
sent postpaid. 


CLIP HERE... MAIL NOW 


. J. Reynolds Tob 
pt. 132-A, Winston-Selea Nts 


} er pe fronts from 2 packs of Came} 
me book of nerve tests postpaid. 


Offer expires December 81 State. nie 
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SMOKE AS MANY AS YOU WANT 


THEY NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 





